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molasses, ‘scientifically prepared and mixed. 
that molasses and sugar possess properties of the greatest feed value for live 
stock. The problem has been, how to put them in such shape that they could be 
easily fed, and ata cost in keeping with ordinary mill feeds. 
accomplished i in Mueller's Molasses Grains, 
perties of feed, in just the right proportions to make a perfectly balanced ration 
when fed with hay, fodder or other farm roughage. 

Molasses is one of the very few articles of food that can be entirely assimilated 
by the digestive organs, It is aff digested. 
sought after by feeders in corn, oats, 


powders or medicine. 


MUELLER'S ‘MOLASSES GRAINS are malt sprouts, brewer's grain —_" 


It has long been a recognized fact - 


It contains all the desirable pro- 


One of the principal ingredients 
bran and other mill feed, is Protein. 
Mulier’s Molasses Grains contains a larger percentage of protein than oats, corn 
or any other feed, and besides, the molasses contains ingredients beneficial to 
the lungs, stomach and bowels. 

Feed Mueller’s Molasses Grains and your live stock will never need condition 
It is a preventive of heaves and bowel complaints, keeps 
the water clear, blood pure and the digestive organs in a healthy condition, because 
it is a-natura] .vegetable food, palatable, nutritious and economical, easily digested, 
and contains no drugs, condition powders or medicine of any kind, 


This has been 





DAIRY MEN: Increase Your Milk Supply | 4 
and Cut Down the,Cost of Your Feed. | * 





flow of milk and improve the quality. 





That “asm. 


FILL OUT — CUT 


Regular feeding of Mueller’s Molasses Grains to milch cows willincrease the 
It costs one-third less than bran, shorts 
or other mill feeds. J do not ask you to take my word for all this, but will send 
100 pounds-of Mueller’s Molasses Grains for free trial. Feed it to your live stock, 

watch the results, and if you do not find the feed to be all I claim, and perfectly sat- 
isfactory, it will not cost you one cent. Surely this is sufficiently liberal to warrant 
my looking for an acceptance from you by return mail. 


E. P. Mueller 


502 Commerce Street 
Milwaukee - 


Use the coupon below. 


Wis. 


OUT — MAIL TO ME TODAY. 
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State State Hogs 
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ueranteed 
o-day, and we wills 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


for 20 years. 
ode will pay you a poe fold. It weighs, boxed, 36 Ibs. 
hip C. O. D. for the balance. Write for FREE catalog. 


235 Ontario Street, Chicago 


They feel better, look better, work better, and are less 
If you value your horses’ health, don’t 
let them stand in a barn all night with a heavy damp coat 
of hair on. It weakens them and they lose flesh. 


DS nuenk to catch cold. 





If clipped 


they dry out quickly, gain flesh, and can be groomed in one- 
fourth the time. Progressive farmers and horse owners all 
clip their horses in the spring. A horse can be clipped com- 


pletely in 30 minutes with our 


wo) STEWART 


CLIPPING MACHINE 


tinclosed Type) 
Atruly marvellous clipper—at the unheard of low price $6. 75. 
This is by all odds the most perfect clipping machine made 


at any price. 


It is built strong, turns easy, clips fast and 


eun ft. Gears are all inclosed within dust proof metal case, and run 
constantiy in a bath of oil, and so good is it made that the driving mechanism is 





Order one of these machines to-day and clip your horses. 
Send _ $2.00 with your order 








In the famous Fruit Belt Region. Don’t buy land 
or locate anywhere until you have INVEST 


co a 2 
riety of cro and have unexceiled markets. 
LOW PRICES and EASY TERMS. Ask 
about Homeseekers’ Excursions to Michigan. 


MICHIGAN LAND ASSOCIATION, Manistee, Michigan. 


GATED our holdin: 


We aise the greatest va- 








TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE 









Factions ona easiest worked. 
. a * water; 
sane air to t In- 






Acres of swampy land reclaimed and made fertile. 


bay mee 
"es ee Drain Tile meets ev 






Wealso make Sewer 


} An al req ent. 
Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Tops, Encaustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 


for what you want and prices. 


40HN H, JACKSON; 70 Third Ave., Albaay, aT. 











FARM..AND BARN. ...., . 


Rapid and Cheap’ Pork Production. 


To secure the,most rapid and at the 
same’ time cheapest growths’ upon the 
growing hog, it- is very necessary 
that the ration be well balanced and 
palatable. The *hog’s ‘appetite is 
proverbial, but needs to be carefully 
watched in the case of the fattening 
-porker, .or :he- will be consuming feed 
and making no gains in weight. The 
hog ‘shows; a‘disordered condition of 
the digestive apparatus less than other 
farm animals, and it is sometimes dif- 





ficult to-know ‘Whether the: feeds are- 


best suited or not.’ 


Unless the hogs aré occasionally ' 


weighed, the best indicator of .condi- 
tion is. the quantity of food which they 
will eat, and the. rapidity. with which 
they consume it. 
have the herd come to ‘meal tirfie with 
a sharp appetite, and .consume the 
feed “promptly. To have feed lying in 
the; pen: in front: of fattening hogs, 
generally speaking, is an indication of 
overfeeding. This is quite as disastrous 
to the growth of the animal as im- 
proper or underfeeding,. 
DO NOT.‘ OVERFEED. 

If the hogs clean up the feeding 
floor promptly after the méal, the 
amount of food may be ‘slowly in- 
creased until it is noted that they oc- 
castonally leave some. This quantity 
may be continued for a while, and 
then it is best to decrease the amount 
oceasionally in order to sharpen their 
appetites. Another important point 
is to have the ration sufficiently varied 
so that the animal will not get tired 
of a single ration.’ This is a difficulty 
which happens :less often with swine 
than with other growing animals, but 
is sometimes a source of difficulty. 
Along with the variety of the food, 
there must be sufficient bulk to prevent 
digestive disorders, which sometimes 
result from feeding too much concen- 
trated food. For this reason the prop- 
erly balanced grain ration féd whole, 
with but little mixed mash, has been 


found to. be the best by..many. pig: 


feeders, 
GRAZED VS PEN-FED PIGS. 

After all has been said about the 
advantages of grazing hogs, and cheap 
pork “production ‘in this manner, the 
fact remains that the most rapid and 
often the most economical gains are 
secured with pen fed hogs which are 
eating a well balanced ration. To grow 


a hog on pasture-takes morertitiie, and: 
the gains the usyally slower,. at.-the.. 


same time there being less chance of 
loss from disease; but well regulated 
diets will force hogs in the pen to a 
quicker maturity, and with mo exces- 
sive danger, The amount of time re- 
quired to finish porkers may be said 
to vary with the attention given, as 
the carefully prepared ration for the 
pen growing pig requires close atten- 
tion and frequent changes in_its.com- 
position. 


Diarrhea or White: Scours in Calves, 


DER DONALD McINTOSH. 








If the calf is-not. gilswed to suckle 
its. mother, great caré is necessary: in 
feeding, If it gets. too: much. milk, or 
if the milk is skimmed; there ig. great 
danger of ‘its torming: a solid toagu- 
lum of curd, or it may be in coagulat- 
ed pieces, and these become’ so hard 
that the gastric juice*of the stomach 
takes no effect. The hard pieces may 
form in-the intestines, causing irrita- 
tion, resuiting in diarrhea of a very 
offensive kind. 

I have prescribed for cases of this 
kind, and usually relieved them. I 
have made post mortem examinations 
of calves dying from this disease and 
have found masses, the same as above 
mentioned, so hard and large that it 
would be impossible for them to pass 
through the bowels. There are also 
acid secretions that form in the in- 
testines, causing the milk to curdle, 
separating it into curds and whey, 
producing what is known as white 
scours in calves. This results in the 


It is desirable to 


rapid 1o8s of flesh &nd in son 
death. 

To prevent this the calf 0 
fed often and in small quanti 
the first few days, on milk 
fresh a cow as possible. 
calf is a-few days old it sh 
some boiled flaxseed mixeg 
milk, oil meal is not good 
teacupful. of flaxseed in thi 
of watér Into @ pulp, and 
cool mix a teacupful- of thi 
each calf’s milk. This wil] 
the formation of hard lum; ' 
ig. -very , nutritious, If th; imal 


* should get ftito the ‘conditi 


mentioned, it. will be necessa 
it a dose of castor oil, fro: 7 
four ounces, according to th; and 
age of the calf. The oil 
made into’ ‘an’ emulsion, h t 
drames of: bicarbonate: of po 1 and 
sufficiency of water. Follow t vith 
half a pint of lime water two three 
times a day in @ small quantity of 
milk, until the acid condition of the 
bowels has:passed away. Th ill ‘be 


known by, the more natural r of 
the feces and the absence of the sour 
smell. Then give syrup ph te of 


fron in tablespoonful ' doses Ce a 
day in. the milk,.and flaxseed Cod 
liver oil is a very useful 1 in 
this disease and if the anin l 
uable the expense would b: 

the successful result. 

If this mild. constitutional ent 
is not sufficient to stop the s vive 
a tablespoonful of tincture pium 
and tincture of catechu at i} 
starch gruel and repeat it « ) 
hours until, it is stopped. O at 
a dose powdered opium 20 ¢ Le. 
tate of Iead ten grains mixed ure 
gruel. Repeat every fourt! 1 
til checked. The calf shou 
in a good, dry, warm plac 


A Satisfactory Three Horse Evener. 


B. P. WAGNER, MISSOU 








The accompanying i ation 
shows how I make a t rse 
evener for. a disk: harrow, r, or 
any other implement wh« rea 
horses, are .used. with a tong The 


DETAILS OF EVENER. 


length’ ‘of ‘the main ‘portions a 28, 
14 and,18 inches. respectively. With 
this kind of an evener I use three 
horses with a tongue and find that 
there is no side draft. This, as you 
know, “is: the ‘chief stumbling block 
when,;three: horses .are. hitched to an 
implement with a tongue. 
—_—_<.>———_——_ 

Cutting Seed Potatoes—Ro po- 
tafoes, with few eyes, such as man 
are best»cut by hand, as- mac! ut 
ting leaves some pieces witho 


In cutting the seed, I leave suilicient 
bedy with-each piece to furni abun- 
dant vital food to support the sprout 
until it has time to take root in the 
soil. The size of the pieces re 
important than the number o! eyes. 
All. perfect. germinating ‘sorts, such as 
Green Mountain and W.-W Mammoth 
inay *be safely cut-to-one*eye. Al 
im perfect or.blind eyed sorts Liv- 
ihgston, Séneca to™ the piece.—lJ. F. 
Keller, Ohio, 

A. New. Catalog has just reached us 
from the Chicago Flexible Sh: Co, 
235 Ontario St, Chicago. It shows . 

pping 


very extensive line of horse clipp! 
machines. As this is the season for 
clipping horses, every Owner of one or 
more horses should send for one of 
these attractive catalogs. It is tree 
for the asking. 

San Jose Scale—W. H. S., New Jer- 
sey: The lime, sulphur and salt wa 
is primarily a winter treatment — 
San Jose scale. It is neither advisab' 
nor safe to use it when the buds — 
opening or when the trees are in ful 
foliage. 


> 
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ADVANTAGES OF FARM BEE KEEPING 

E. W. ALEXANDER, SCHENECTADY COUNTY, N Y¥. 

Among the many changes continually taking 
place on the old farm, few are more striking 
than the disappearance of honey bees. Fifty 
years ago a large per cent of the farms had a 
few colonies; some 30 or more, but now we 
seldom see any except in large apiaries cared 
for by specialists in the business. Now, is it 
best for our farmers to give up this branch of 
rural industry and either buy their honey or 
go without? Or, would it be better for them 
to keep a few colonies? Although I have been 
a specialist for many years,.it still seems to me 
farmers should keep not only bees enough to 
supply themselves with what honey they may 
want, but also have some to sell. In advising 
this, I don’t mean to have the bees kept as they 
used to be, but as they are kept at the present 
time. 

When I was a boy ten or 15 pounds of honey 
per colony was considered a nice surplus; now 
we expect 100 pounds or more and if we fall 
short of this, we know we have not done our 
duty by our bees. With the large amount of 
bee literature now printed, I see no reason 
why our farmers should not again keep many 
colonies and derive much profit from them, but 
in order to do this several things should be 
kept in mind. A good movable comb hive 
should be adopted, one that will give access to 
any part with little trouble. Then it is much 
better to have good Italian bees. They are 
easier to handle and not so likely to sting as 
the blacks we used to have. The desire to 
swarm can now be almost wholly prevented 
by proper management, so we can care for 
hundreds of colonies, in one apiary. This we 
could not have done 30 years ago. Then ex- 
tracted honey was almost impossible to sell; 
now it is sought for by many dealers, who 
pay a fair price as soon as the producer can 
deliver it. Taking one season with another, 
bees should yield $4 or $5 a colony clear of all 
expenses. With some this would be a nice 
little income. 

And now, my farmer friend, think this mat- 
ter over and see if you cannot find time to 
care for a few colonies in connection with your 
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farm. The fertilizing effect bees have on or- 
chards when in bloom, also on clover and buck- 
wheat, would more than pay for any trouble 
and expense you would be at, even if you got 
but little honey. For certainly it can be proved 
by countless cases that honey bees are of great 
value in carrying the fertilizing pollen from one 
flower to another, so as to make many things 
more productive. Those of us who have been 
extensively interested caring for a large num- 
ber of colonies for many years can realize as 
others cannot what an immense quantity of 
honey goes to waste annually, because so few 
bees are at the present time kept by our 


- farmers. 


SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA 


A. J. LEGG, DANE COUNTY, W VA. 

Several years ago a patch of alfalfa got start- 
ed in one of my fields by accident. The seed 
was evidently in some spring rye that I got 
from Colorado. The alfalfa grew so well that 
it encouraged me to make a study of it. It 
looked thrifty and made a very large bunch 
where it started. After the second year, a fire 
kindled near the spot killed my alfalfa. Im- 
pressed with this accidental stand two years 
ago, I tried a small plot as an experiment. 

I took some soil from the spot wheré sweet 
clover had been growing very abundantly. This 
soil was distributed over the area that I wanted 
planted in alfalfa. I got a splendid stand and 
last year made four cuttings, some of the plants 
being 2 feet high. I sowed a much larger area 
last July with buckwheat as a nurse crop. 

The buckwheat got the advantage of the 
alfalfa, and I thought that it was so badly 
smothered that it would not come up. I find, 
however, that the winter has not injured it 
and I have a pretty good stand this spring. 
The two-year-old alfalfa is starting out much 
stronger shoots this spring than last and the 
bunches are much larger. From all appear- 
ances it will make a better crop this year than 
last season. My experience is encouraging. We 
hope to be able to grow alfalfa on many of 
the uplands in West Virginia. 

[Our readers will be interested in the splen- 
did little book entitled Alfalfa, by F. D. 


21, 1906, 


Number 


Coburn. This is the only authoritative work 
ever published on the subject. It will be sent 
postpaid from this office for 50 cents. Every 
farmer who wants to know about alfalfa 
ought to have a copy of this book.—Editor.] 


SWEET CORN GROWN FOR CANNING 
RAY E. POST, CHENANGO COUNTY, N Y. 
Sweet corn is slow in germinating and for 
several weeks grows very slowly and much care 
is needed or the weeds will get the start of it. 
It is best to row it both ways, as this will less- 
en the hand hoeing. We p!ant 3 feet apart each 


way. Three or four good stalks in a hill is 
enough. If it is much thicker than that, the 
stalks will be spindling and the ears small. 
The seed used is grown for a canning com- 


pany in Connecticut. 

When harvesting time comes everything must 
be in readiness and the crop gathered as quickly 
as possible, as an early frost may ruin the corn 
for canning purposes. If the stand is even, one 
picking is sufficient. To harvest the crop, we 
go in 20 rows from one side of the field, snap 
the ears from the next two rows and cut the 
stalks, which makes a road wide enough for 
a wagon to pass: Then go in another 20 rows 
and cut another road. By this method none of 
the corn has to be carried more than ten rows. 
From the first three or four rows the corn is 
thrown into the wagon, loose, as fast as snapped 
off. The rest is thrown into piles and then 
picked up in sacks, one man holding the sack 
open and another throwing in the corn, putting 
about a bushel and a half in a sack. Some like 
better to pick directly into crates and carry it 
to the wagon at once. 

The corn is drawn to a central shipping point, 
where an average is taken of each load, to find 
how mucch to throw off for huskers, as the 
company pays only for the corn. Twenty-five 
pounds is weighed out, husked and then 
weighed without the husks, and the amount 
of waste in the load estimated on that Dasis. 
Care in snapping off the corn reduces the 
amount of waste. The price paid is $13 a 
ton. The average from the total of 25 acres 
fer the three years is $45 an acre. 
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In this apiary the specialty is extracted honey, which is taken from the combs in the shed, shown in the center of the picture. It then flows 


through the pipe to tanks, from which it is taken for shipment in barrels, cans or glass. 
i i E. W. Alexander, the owner, who lives in Schenectady county, N Y, has been a beekeeper for half a century. Last fall 


he sold eight tons of extracted honey to one firm at one time. He is a firm exponent of bee culture, as followed upon approved modern miethods, 


800 colonies in the yard. 
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LARGEST APIARY IN THE UNITED STATES 








At the time the photo was taken, there were about 
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1, ,EARLY WORK IN CORN 


i af AA 
E. H. COLLINS, HAMILTON COUNTY, IND. 

In this section many growers are disking the 
land for the whole corn crop before breaking 
it. The disk is loaded well, three horses put on 
and then lapped half. This cuts or breaks any 
trash or stalks and renders them easily turned 
to the bottom of the furrow with a jointer. A 
still greater'good comes from the mulch it pre- 
pares, which retains moisture. It is common 
for farmers to say that their ground is “getting 
hard” during the last week of breaking. That 
it dulls the ‘plow and turns cloddy. All this is 
avoided by the mulch and one can break at his 
leisure. His seedbed is also fine in the bottom, 
and thus closes out air chambers. The top is 
harrowed the same day it is broken if the 
weather is.dry, so that it pulverizes easily into 
fine soil. After this it takes but little work 





PLOWING SURFACE PLANTED CORN. 
te prepare a nice mellow seedbed. The disk 
harrow works wonders if even on a_ rotten 
clover sod, especially if weighted and if the 
cisks are 16 inches or more. 


SECURING A GOOD STAND. 

Farmers: who have tried to secure a large crop 
have often planted from three to five grains 
in a hill and after the corn reached several 
blades high they thinned down to three. This 
secured a stand all right and the weakest stalk 
was eliminated, but it was lots of work. The 
new idea is to sort the seed into sizes that will 
drop regularly. This is done by shelling’ off 
the tips and butts and then shelling ears with 
similar grains on a lapboard and picking out 
the large, round, thick or thin grains. This has 
another advantage in giving one a chance to 
get a good look at the grain before dumping it 
into his seed box. 

In my own practice I drill in a furrow made 
either with a plow or a spreader attached 
to a runner. This is not the most pop- 
ular way of drilling. At a recent corn 
school, at our agricultural college, a ma- 
jority preferred no furrow. One advantage of 
a furrow is that it holds the roots down. Corn 
is a grass and all grasses form a root crown 
near. the surface and develop the whole system 
from it. So it makes no difference how deep it 
is planted, if it comes up at all, the root system 
will be no decper than if it had been planted 
1 inch deep. By depressing the surface this 





5 PLOWING FURROW PLANTED CORN. 
crown is formed just below the bottom of the 
furrow and the roots run out every way deep 
under the side banks. On this account the bull 
tongues will not touch the roots in running 
some 3 inches deep. 

In drilling corn one ought to always use a 
furrow if the field-is foul. With a furrow I 
can keep foul land clean, more easily drilled 
than planted in a hill, either in a furrow or 
on top. I can Jap dirt around one stalk by let- 
ting fenders drag better than around two or 
three stalks some distance apart. I like to drill 
14 to 16 inches: apart in land that will make 
50 bushels. For my silo I drill thicker, The 


grain should be covered just deep enough to 
secure moisture. It depends on the starch in 
the seed to reach light and if too deep it will 
grow spindling to economize the starch. Nature 
plants broadcast and about twice the depth of 
the size of the seed; but she always mulches a 
little to hold dampness. If the corn has’ not 
been exposed to frost in winter and is sorted 
and drilled right, you should havé no sleepless 
nights, because it is quite sure to come a good 
stand, which remains 95% of a perfect stand. 


CHEAPEST FOOD FOR DAIRY COWS 
PROF THOMAS SHAW. 

With mill feeds high, it is very evident that 
the dairyman must'leave the purchase of these 
foods to someone else: He:.must try and raise 
foods that will take the place of these pur- 
chased mill foods. There is no state along the 
American boundary in which ‘first-class fodder 
corn cannot be suecessfully’grown. And there 
is no province of Canada on. the Canadian. side 
in which the same may not be done. In some 
of these it may be more successfully done than 
in others, but it may be successfully done in 
them all. 

The kind of corn must depend on the local- 
ity. That kind will be -best “which. gives the 


largest amount of fodder regardless of ear pro-- 


duction, providing.-the fodder isso: fine, that it 
will be practically all eaten and that it reaches 
a stage of maturity almost perfected before it 
is cut. It is greatly important that the corn 
shall be nearly mature when itis harvested and 
that it shall be harvested before it has been 
injured by frost. 

Such corn will grow welf‘on any kindof 
drained. and rich iand, but.-in-morthern areas 
sandy. loams are better. adapted: to its growth 
than clays, aS on-the former it grows more 
quickly and is, therefore, more certain to ma- 
ture. sufficiently before it is-injured by frosts 
Grass or .cloyer.is the best crop to precede fod- 
der corn. The roots: of the corn revel amid 


the moisture and nutrient furnished by thé de- ~ 


caying grass roots.» If the sodshas—been ma- 
nured the previous. season, so:much the better, 
both for the grass and the corn. 

The grain drill may be used in planting. 
From two to three pecks of seed are wanted. 
The rows should be about 36 inches apart. The 
instruments of cultivation are the harrow and 
the wheel cultivator. The harvesting can be 
best done by the corn harvester, but it may 
also be done by the binder if necessary. 

When cut the corn is cured in the shock and 
may be fed from the same until the approach 
of the snow season. As that season approaches 
it should be drawn to a convenient place and 
stacked, and when stacking the method fol- 


lowed should be decided upon according to the - 


degree of the curing in the corn. When pretty 
well cured it will not mold in cool or cold 
weather, if built in a long stack, the heads 
overlapping in the center and the butts out- 
ward, If not so well cured, make a long stack 
only one tier of sheaves wide. The butts of 
one row are all one side and those of the next 
row all on the other side. Such corn. well 
grown and well cured will be practically ail 
eaten, and from four to six tons on an average 
can be secured from each acre of land. 
GROWING FIELD ROOTS. 


Along with this cern field roots should be 
grown either in the form of carrots, mangels or 
rutabagas. The first are the surest crop, but 
probably give most labor to those who grow 
them. Rutabagas call for less labor than even 
mangels, but are not quite so well adapted to 
feediny cows, as when fed too freely they may 
taint cne milk. 

From one to five acres of roots will suffice for 


SOILING AND SILAGE. GROPS 


most dairy farms. The soil should be well pre 
pared. ' In’ the absence “of* better implemen: 

they may be sown with the hand planter, th 

carrots in rows 20 to 24 inches distant an 

the mangels and rutabagas in rows from 27 to 
30 inches distant. The yields will run from te 

to 20 tons per acre. 


FEEDING FODDER CORN AND ROOTS. 

When fodder corn is thus carefully grown 
milch cows will eat it all, practically. Whe: 
they are given 30 to 40 pounds of roots in addi- 
tion, the milk will literally ‘flow. If from three 
to four’ pounds of ground’ oats are added, the 
cows will maintain good flesh. If they can have 
good tlover hay along with the corn fodde; 
and ‘roots, they -vill do without the oats, but 
a little grain, such asa farmer will grow, wil! 
always be in order. 

Feed the same food to young stock and give 
them proper ‘protection and they will grov 
apace, even without the grain: They will show 
their gratitude by the nice presentable condi- 
tion in which they will keep. They will carr 
plenty of muscle and their coats will be gloss) 
They will dance and play in the yard, even i 
cold days in; the winter, and when turne 
out on grass, they will grow and gro 
apace. ; 


ee 
CARE OF COWS AT CALVING TIME 

W. G. HUNT, SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY, PA. 

I take an grain away: from my cows tliree 
or four weeks before calving. This I do 
ayoid caked: udders. Give:the cow good ca: 
Do not allow anyone to hurry or excite he: 
When the cow’s time is up, place her in.a box 
stall.. After:she has calved, give her a pail o 
two, of warm water, also R«warm bran mash 
Give her warm water for:a day or two. 
give a cow all the cold water she will drink 
especially in ‘cold weather inher feverish stat: 
will give her a ehill and Is liable to throw bh: 
into convulsions. I have known a number o! 
cows to die that way. If the cow’s udder is 
inclined to cake, or She is not doing well, give 
her a Small dessertspoonful of pulverized sal' 
peter in a warm bran mash three mornings in 
succession. I have always found this suc- 
cessful. 

The calves are always left with the cows two 
or three days. Then they are taken away and 
tied up and taught to drink....I think it is neces- 
sary that the calf should have the first milk 


.from the cow. Nature requires it and in my 


opinion the calf will thus do better. I never 
allow my calves to run with the cows for more 
than a day or two. It has a tendency to dry 
the cow up and make her nervous, bad to milk 
and liable to kick. Sometimes it produces sore 
teats and then trouble commences. If the cow 
is doing well, give a light feed of grain and 
increase gradually until you have the cow in 
full feed. 





Fodder Corn for Horses—Fodder corn, grown 
so thickly as to permit of only small nubbins 
forming and cured in the shock into a bright, 
dust-free forage, is one of the best articles avail- 
able for roughage in horse feeding. The stalk 
and husk may be left uneaten, but the leaves 
are eaten with relish, when offered to horses 
under any conditions. For stallions, brood 
mares, idle horses and growing colts, corn 
fodder or stover of good quality will be found 
an economical substitute for timothy hay. 


A Hog’s Appetite is not always an index of 
profit. A well-bred hog eats no more than 
a scrub hog, but he shows up in _ the 
market. 

















JMMENSE CORN GROWN ON A JERSEY FARM 
FRANK KIRBY, 
We have been quite successful growing corn 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY, N J. 


in this section. The land in this vicinity is 
somewhat rolling and there is a great variety 
of soils. Most of our land is well adapted to 
grain and grass. We practice a rotation of 
corn, potatoes and grass. We then go back to 
corn. Very little wheat is raised in this sec- 
tion. Dairying is prominent and the milk is 
shipped to Philadelphia from Woodstown. We 
send from that station from 10,000 to 11,000 
quarts a day. = 

In preparing our corn ground, we plow it in 
winter or early spring. We usually like to 
plow about 6 inches deep and thoroughly pre- 
pare seed plot by harrowing and reharrowing, 
getting the soil in as fine a condition as pos- 


FIELD AND MEADOW 





yield would be better than we now have. 
think the great cereal contest, started by Amer- 
ican Agriculturist, will prove a blessing to many 
farmers in this and other sections in this re- 
spect, as it will show them the importance and 
necessity of more careful work in selecting seed, 
besides better cultural methods. 

In selecting corn I want to reserve for seed, 
I put it where it ean thoroughly dry out before 
cold weather sets in. In preparing for corn this 
spring, I have one 14-acre field and another of 
six acres, on which I want to raise the best crop 
I have ever produced. Of course my success 
will depend largely upon the weather condi- 
tions, but I believe that I can produce the best 
crop that I have ever had. The corn I exhibited 
at Atlantic City during the session of the na- 
tional grange was a sample of my crop this 
year. The ears shown at that place were 












































sible. The corn is planted in hills about 4 feet around 13 inches long and well filled. ‘This 
each way. We put in about three grains to corn is shown in the picture reproduced on this 
the hill. No fertilizer or manure is used; use page, caught by American Agriculturist’s cam- 
a one-horse cultivator and keep the surface era, on the steel pier at Atlantic City. Under 
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NEW JERSEY CORN SHOWN AT NATIONAL GRANGE MEETING 


The corn shown above, was grown by Frank Kirby of Gloucester county, N J. None of the 


ears was less than 13 inches long. The variety is an improved local one called Austin. 
a little late in maturing, but does well in that locality. 


It is 
Patrons of Husbandry who saw this 


corn on exhibition at the recent meeting of the national grange at Atlantic City, were greatly 


surprised at its size and character. 


It opened the eyes of our western friends. 


For details 


about cultural methods, see Mr Kirby’s article on this page. 


level. Some farmers in this section think that 
a ridge is beneficial on heavy land, but I pre- 
fer the level, shallow cultivation. 

For three or four years I have been planting 
the Austin variety of corn, which was originated 
in Salem county, adjoining our own. This is 
considered the best yielder, but. it is not as 
early as some other kinds I have raised. It 
produces a large stalk, usually 12 to 14 feet 
high. It does not ripen as early as some other 
varieties, but we have no difficulty in this sec- 
tion in maturing it in an ordinary year. When 
our farmers are not able to husk it as soon 
as it is ripe, it is cut and put in shocks of 36 
to 40 hills each. It is husked later and put into 
cribs any time through the fall. 


In this neighborhood the fodder is cut up with 
a cutter for feeding purposes... We do this as 
soon as it is dry enough to keep without heat- 
ing. After seeding I go over my field before 
the corn is hilled and pick the most perfect 
ears, but not necessarily the largest ones. I 
use those with a stiff cob carrying straight 
rows of grain with the end of the cob well 
covered toward the tip and rounded off at the 
butt. I do not think farmers pay enough at- 
tention to care in selecting seed of this sort. 
If more attention was given to this matter our 


ordinary circumstances we are producing as 
good corn-as is found in any place in the 
country, but as a rule our lands are used more 
largely for crops that are more profitable 
to us. 


Skim Milk for Pigs, fed in conjunction with 
corn or shorts, is the very best pig feed. H. B. 
Gurler found, as far back as 1875, that skim milk 
paid 34 cents per bushel for corn. This increase 
with the price of corn until 1877 made him 49 
cents per bushel. The Wisconsin experiment 
station still later found-that’ with corn at 35 
cents per bushel, shorts at 77 cents per 100 
pounds, pork was made at a cost of 4 cents per 
pound by using skim milk, and this was later 
reduced to 3% cents. For young animals skim 
milk is exceedingly valuable, as it builds up bone 
and muscle. 





Individual Cows producing the most milk or 
butter fat on a certain amount of feed should 
preferably be used for breeding. Only by breed- 
ing in proportion to live weight and amount of 
milk produced is it possible to ascertain which 
individuals in the herd have the best assimi- 
lative and productive capacity. 


(5) 


PREPARING AND SEEDING GRASS LANDS 
PROF THOMAS F. HUNT, CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


I have a piece of lowland, good, black soil, and 
would like to seed it to oats and grass. Would 
land plaster be all right to use and what would 
be the best grass for such land?—[P. J. E., Ful- 
ton County, N Y. 


An application of 600 to pounds land 
plaster or sulphate of lime will sometimes help 
in a marked degree the growth of clover, and 
to a less extent the yield of oats and the true 
grasses. At the Canadian station at Ottawa, 
the average yield of oats during 16 years, on 
soil which was not treated, was 29 bushels. 
When annually treated with gypsum, 35 
bushels; when annually treated with a complete 
commercial fertilizer, 44 bushels, and when an- 
nually treated with barnyard “manure, 53 
bushels. Probably, however, with the land 
under consideration, the application of common 
lime, at the rate of 1000 pounds per acre, would 
be more effective than the sulphate of lime or 
land plaster. 

The importance of either will depend, of 
course, upon the present crop producing power 
of the soil. If it is good soil, and 
will grow a good crop of oats without treat- 
ment, it is possible that neither the application 
of land plaster nor lime would give profitable 
returns. The full benefit of the application of 
lime does not ordinarily appear until the end 
of three or four years after the application is 
made, and thus careless observers frequently 
fail to note the benefits which have actually 
been obtained. It is also possible that an ap- 
plication of commercial fertilizers may be ad- 
visable, especially in increasing the growth of 
the hay crop. 

At the Cornell station, land which in 1904 
gave a yield of 54 bushels oats per acre when 
untreated, and in 1905 gave a yield of 2160 
pounds timothy hay when untreated, gave when 
treated with an application of 320 pounds nitrate 
of soda, 320 pounds acid phosphate (15% phos- 
phoric acid), and 80 pounds muriate of potash, 
an increase of ten bushels oats in 1904 and an 
increase of 4137 pounds timothy hay in 1905. 
Two applications of the above fertilizers were 
made—one before sowing to oats and timothy 
and the other in the spring of 1905. 

One application of ten tons stable manure 
caused an increase of five bushels oats and 2595 
pounds hay, while one application of 20 tons 
made an increase of 11 bushels oats and 4025 
pounds hay. This experiment was made upon 
a rather heavy, upland, clayey loam soil. On 
this soil, the application of lime had no ap- 
parent effect upon oats and timothy, but lime 
has had a marked effect upon the growth of 
red clover and alfalfa upon land of the same 
character in other trials. 

If the seeding is for meadow or temporary 
pasture, I would advise sowing the following 
quantity of seed per acre: Timothy, 15 pounds; 
red clover, 6 pounds, and alsike clover, 4 
pounds. If for permanent pasture, the follow- 
ing: Timothy, 10 pounds; Kentucky bluegrass, 
10 pounds; meadow fescue, 2 pounds; red clover, 
4 pounds; alsike clover, 4 pounds, and white 
clover, 2 pounds. If the land is not to remain 
in pasture for more than three years, the latter 
mixture is hot advisable, both because of the 
greater expense and because Kentucky blue- 
grass and meadow fescue ordinarily require 
three or more vears to become thoroughly es- 
tablished. Care should be exercised in the pur- 
chase of Kentucky blue grass seed, since its 
germinating power is quite apt to be poor. 
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as stated, 





Balanced Kindness is more important than 
balanced rations in the care of every domestic 
animal. 
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[6] TO INCREASE 


IS a renovator of soil and as a 





food for stock, the cow pea 
is unsurpassed. ‘To get the larg- 
est possible yield of cow peas from 
any given soil, a plentiful applica- 
tion of PoTASH is 


The best methods leading to certain success are fully 
explained in the 65-page illustrated book, which we send 
free to farmers who write for it. It tells of the remarkable 
results attained with cow peas nourished upon Potash. 


Address, GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York. 


To Make Your Wagon Last 
BUY 


The Milburn Wagon 


THE MILBURN WAGON costs more than many others,but we can prove to you thati is 
worth more than it costs—worth more in good satisfactory service and in the entire lacktof 
mean little annoyances from weak parts that break dow pe when you do not want them to. 
Where would you find another wagon ironed, reinforced and built up from tire to seat as is 
the MILBUR ? Look at the cut of the hind gear and reinforced axle we show here. 
reinforcement in the axle is admitted to be the best one used on any wagon, And there are 
no holes bored through into the front or hindaxle for bolts, except twosmall holes in the 
axle to hold the bolster platesin place. And note that the hounds are 
Pieces of Perfectly Straight-Grained Wood, 

For it is common sense that no crooked or cross-grained hound 
can be as strong as the perfectly straight hound on the MILBURN, 
And the iron is put on heavy in spite of this—following up the 

Milburn Policy of Building Up and Adding Strength 
until there are no weak spots in the whole wagon. A care- 
=. oy atthe MILBURN wagon is a liberal education in 

buildin; We want you to go and see one at oan 
ors, has th you haven't time to call on the MILB 
Saher in your town or do not know just where to go, 


Write For Our Wagon Book. 


It goescarefully into the details of wagon building, and reading it willmake you a better judge 
of wagon building all your life, We will gladly mail you a copy free. 


MILBURN WAGON COMPANY, Dept. B, Toledo, Ohio. 


SAW MILLS 


The American Line combines hi ghost quality wit 
lowest price. Most — A ier foas ower. 
latest mpcovements size Po ible Mili its. 
Edgers, Lath and Shin ngle Mills, Trimmers, etc. 
Everything in Woodworking Machinery. Complete 
catalogue free. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY COMPANY, 


120 Hope 8t., Hackettstown, N.J. 
New York Office: 605 Engineering Bldg. 


Monarch 


necessary. 

































Sows or Drills 


Stevens; All — 
F ertilizer Fertilizers 
Sower 














Hydraulic 
Cider Press 


Great strength and tae 
pacity; all sizes; alao 
gasoline engines, 





















and avoid cheapest, and most reliable grow- 
orses, ers in Apasie 

AAR sony g for catalogue. 

cost in saving 5 HU ON CO., 


Belcher @ Taylor A. T. Co,, ' 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Muss, 
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Arrow Brand Asphait Ready Boofeg 
ere no osrepaire: Bend to Dept oe Thor Oak : 


ior p rices and samples. 
| Asphalt Ready Roofiag Co., 80 natal 


WHEN YOU WRITE TO 
away ADVERTISER 


Bogie your | ry? with the words: “TI saw 
Filing Tope main ah tring you Foliable. aA very 
courteous treatment. 











All stock guaranteed disease free— 
trne to name—pure bred and heavy 
producers, Fullvaine for every 
Pi Rapes sent us, No agent’s oo 
sion. Write for complete price list, 
We will save you money. 


HART PIONEER NURSERIES 
; ed 1865 Fort Scott, Kan 
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GRAIN GROWERS’ 























PROFITS 


THE. MILLION DOLLAR CEREAL CONTEST 





Greatly Increased Wealth Ahead for Grain Growers—The Situation to Date ang 
Important. Facts Re-stated—Excellent Start Made in the Proposition—p,oy 


Shaw Presents Herewith Some 
Late to Now Enter the Contest. 


The ‘Million Dollar Contest. 


PROF THOMAS SHAW. 





In the prize. farm contest, the de- 
termining of the awards is going to be 
a huge undertaking. There is com, 
pensation in the thought,. however, 
that so much interest should be shown 
as to lead so large a number. of farm- 
ers to enter the contest. 

MAKING A GOOD SEEDBED. 

It is not the desire here to say ex- 
actly how the contestants shall pre- 
pare their ground, so much as to dwell 
upon the impertance of thorough 
preparation. The chief essentials in 
any good seedbéed are cleanness, fir'm- 
ness, fineness and moisture. Howso- 
ever these may be attained, it is im- 
portant that they shall be attained, 

The first is necessary to give the 
crop sown all the plant food avail- 
able without having to fight with 
weeds for a share. The second is nec- 
essary-to prevent the too rapid escape 
of moisture through surface evapora- 
tion. The third is necessary to give 
the plants a chance to send their 
roots readily through the soil, espe- 
cially when they start to grow, and 
the fourth to enable them to sprout 
readily and grow vigorously while 
they are young. 

The way in which these objects will 
be attained, will vary with different 
localities. To ascertain the nature of 
the variations that are thus helpful 
will be one of the grand results com- 
ing from the contest. It will be found 
that the methods that have led to 
success in one instance have been 
very different from those that have led 
to success in another. 

GOOD FERTILIZATION NECESSARY. 

The advantage of food fertilization 
to the crop that is to be grown cannot 
easily be over-estimated. Careful 
fertilization has made Great Britain 
the banner country in the world for 
growing wheat, as far as yields are con- 
cerned. The character of the fertilizers 
to be used cannot be intelligently given 
without knowing something about the 
soil. To know how. much fertilizer to 
apply, the best form in which to apply 
it, and the proper time, is valuable 
knowledge. But it is knowledge that 
would rest largely on experience and 
observation. 


-— 
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Contest Making Splendid Progress. 








The million dollar grain contest is 
moving along more rapidly than the 
editors of American Agriculturist con- 
templated in the beginning. When 
starting, it was considered that the 
enterprise would do wéll if it could 
enlist $25,000 in prizes for the en- 
tire five years of the contest. Up to 
April 14 prizes had- been secured 
amounting to over $63,000. There 
are several large donations in pros- 
pect, and we. will be. greatly disap- 
pointed if. these do not increase the 
total amount to over $100,000. This 
we confidently expect to do in view of 
the interest already shown ‘among 
men who are enthusiastic in the sup- 
port of the work and perfectly capable 
of aiding it in a substantial way, It 
was also hoped in the beginning that 
there would be at least 500 entries; 
and did not expect many more. 
These now number wéll over 900, and 
every indication points to 1200 at least, 
and confidently expect’ 1500. The con- 
test has thus assumed mammoth pro- 
portions, greatly beyond early expecta- 
tions, and the amount of good result- 
ing cannot be estimated. 

The contest was originally based on 


Helpful fiints to Participants—Not Too 


an attempt to convince farme, 
by a little effort they could j; 
their yields of grain from fiy; 
bushels to the acre, largely by 
the selection of seed, proper . 
the seedbed and intelligent 1m 
of culture.’ This has been dem. 
ed again and again by experim., 
tions and by leading scientitic . 
practical. farmers, The trouble jg 
that average farmers, although the 
imew this to be a fact, had never at. 
tempted to accomplish this very muc| 
to be desired end. This contest brings 
this matter forcibly .before the 
also provides substantial reward in 
way of the most liberal prizes eyep 
offered for intelligent farming 


that 
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COSTS NOTHING TO ENTER THE CONTEs?, 
Note that it costs nothing t 
the contest, that the sam: ethods 
heretofore employed, intelligently dir. 
ected and a little more th 
carried out will add enor: 
grain growers’ profits withou 
ciable 4dded expense. No p: 
farmer, be he located in Ma 
York, Minnesota or Texas, c 
to neglect this magnificent 


enter 





nity. 

Although the number of entries is 
large, so large, indeed, that plete 
success of the contest is assured, we 
still desire that hundreds of others 
will take part in the contest and reap 


some of the benefits. To that end, 
every public spirited man in the com- 
munity and every farmer who has a 
good piece of land, is urged to make 
it a personal mattér, present it to his 
neighbors, enter the cgntest f 
and urge every one else to do 


SEND IN YOUB APPLICATIONS AT ONCE, 


asking for the Contestants’ Manual, 
inclosing $1 to advance your su)scrip- 
tion one year, if you are already a sub- 


scriber, and sending us 50 cents for 
the Manual if you are not a subscriber, 
This Manual in itself is a valuable ad- 
dition to any man’s library. It de- 
scribes the contest in detail, gives care- 
ful directions for securing good seed, 
recommends a list of varieties to be 
grown, best adapted to each section. 


It calls attention to the scientific prin- 
ciples involved in crop improvement: 


contains a comprehensive art by 
Prof Shaw on the advantages a easy 
possibilities of farmers improving 
their own crops; contains complete 
blanks for making record of every 
operation necessary to the production 
of a big crop, etc. These blanks alone, 
furnishing as they do, a basis for keep- 
ing a complete account, so that the 
farmer will know just what his crops 


cost him, will be of inestimable value 
in future operaticns. 

As stated above, it is not yet too 
late to enter the contest. If part of 
your crops have been seeded, we!l and 
good. Take the blanks, bring the en- 
tries down to date, continue your Op- 


erations and follow the suggestions 
made from time to time in American 
Agriculturist concerning cultivation 


and harvesting of the crop. 
VARIETIES RECOMMENDED. 
Although we have published them 


before, we give herewith the leading 
varieties recommended for various 
sections. These are standard in the 
different localities and have been well 
tested. No man can make a mist ike 
in selecting seed of these varicties. 


ble 
var- 


1d 


However, if none of these is ava 

in your own locality, select an) 

jety that has given good results 2! 
{To Page 530.] 





55. 
BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s 
fertilizers. They enrich the earth 





Commercial Fertilizers on Grain Crops. 


w. J. ROWE, PENNSYLVANIA. 
I have used commercial fertilizers 
for five years on buckwheat ground 


with excellent success. I would not 
cow buckwheat without the fertilizer. 
As soon as corn planting is com- 
pleted I set my teams to plowing the 
puckwheat ground (preferably sod 
jand). The spring-tooth harrow is 
run over the piece occasionally, until 
July 12 to 18 when 100 to 125 pounds 
phosphate and one bushel recleaned 
seed to the acre are sown. 

Recleaning is necessary in order to 
get a good stand and to do justice to 
the fertilizer. I use an $18 grade as 
it gives me as good returns as the 
more costly goods. Last year I 
planted one field to corn with 200 
pounds per acre, drilled in with grain 
drill. The corn was planted 3% feet 
apart June 22 and when killing frost 
came September 22 the corn was 
mostly all hard. 

My experience with fertilizer on 
corn may be summed up as follows: 
It starts the young plantS up quickly 
so the cultivator can be started be- 
fore the weeds make headway; hence 
jt is easier to keep corn clean. It 
ripens fully ten days sooner in the 
fall which is a big thing. 

My rotation for five years is as fol- 
lows: I take a clover or timothy sod 
haul all manure from barnyard and 
apply about 20 big two-horse loads to 
the acre and plow early as possible in 
the spring and plant to corn. Some- 
times I use fertilizers and sometimes 
I don’t, according to the condition of 
the field. Second year follows with 
oats and either seed to grass or sow 
wheat in fall, with about 200 pounds 
phosphate to the acre. About 1% 
bus good seed is sown to the acre 
with four quarts timothy seed. This 
will give a good catch of grass and 
the rotation is thus completed. Ferti- 
lizers will. give good results if they 
are mixed with brains. 


= 
Planting and Handling a Truck Garden. 


LORENZO OSBORNE, ORLEANS CO, N Y. 





In the cultivation of potatoes I 
make the soil very mellow and by us- 
ing stakes for sighting, make the hills 
with a hoe as I proceed across the 
garden. The hills are furrowed 5 
inches deep. The potatoes, cut one 
to three eyes, are dropped on the mel- 
low seed bed, 1 foot in the rows, which 
are 82 inches apart. The potatoes are 
covered about 2% inches deep and po- 
tato phosphate is sown along the 
rows. This leaves the trench about 
2 inches below the level. After a few 
days, the whole ground is gone over 
with a double wheel hoe. When the 
plants are an inch below the level of 
the surface, phosphate is applied and 
the soil brought over them a little 
more than level. When they again 
appear, the cultivator is started and 
kept going twice a week, until the 
plants cover the ground. When the 
tubers are ripe, they are dug with a 
fork. The seed is selected at the time 
of digging from the best handled 
hills and the best shaped tubers. 
When dry they are stored in a cellar. 

My onion seed is sown in hotbed 
April 10, set in rows 18 inches apart 
and 4 inches between plants in the 
Tow, about the middle of May. They 
are cultivated several times and nitrate 
of soda applied between the rows and 
raked in with a garden rake, which is 
also used frequently until the bulbs 
are ripe. When the tops die down, 
the bulbs are pulled and dried in the 
shade and kept in a building during 
the coldest weather. They will stand 
a temperature below freezing, but not 
much below 
. Reets and carrots are sown in rows 
« feet apart. When growing, potato 
Phosphate is applied and the plants 
cultivated frequently. Before hard 
frost, the roots are dug and buried 
for a short time and taken out as 
wanted. Squashes are planted in hills 


. is frequently stirred. By the time the 





in which sulphur is dusted. Phos- 
phate is also raked in the soil, which 


early potatoes are dug, the vines com- 
mence to run over the ground. One 
vine last year, Gregory Delicious, grew 
45 feet long and produced 25 squashes. 
These are better than the Hubbard, 
being of finer grain and sweeter. They 
were harvested and stored in a build- 
ing, not in a cellar. Pumpkins are 
grown the same as the squash. 

The corn is planted in rows 2% feet 
apart, four stalks allowed to the hills 
and cultivated with a hand cultivator 
frequently. The sweet corn is plant- 
ed ® feet apart one way and 8% the 
other D'nches deep and covered at first 
with 2 inches of-soil. As it grows, the 
soil is worked up to the stalks. The 
object of planting so deeply is to get 
a deep root and to help increase the 
power of the brace roots to prevent 
the stalks being blown by the wind 
as the variety grows very tall. 


=—_ 


The Potato Requires More Moisture 
than most farm crops. And to con- 
serve as much rainfall as possible, we 
should supply a large amount of 
humus in our soils. Plow early and 
deep, stir the surface often, and grow 
a heavy vined potate to blanket the 
surface. These are some of the most 
important means of conserving mois- 
ture. I use no jointer on my breaking 
plows. I want the rich top soil left 
between the furrow slices, so as to be 
easily within reach of the delicate 
plant rootlets. While I fine the soil 
with harrow and drag, I advise against 
firming with the roller, as the spring 
rains will do this sufficiently and be- 
sides, potatoes thrive best in a loose 
airy soil. We use the medium sized 
tubers for planting.—[J. F. 








Cottonseed Meal for Fertilizer—I 
have used commercial fertilizers for 
the past 12 years with almost unvary- 
ing good results, but I gained a bit of 
knowledge last year that cost me 
something. I used cottonseed meal as 
a fertilizer for early peas, using about 
200 pounds per acre and it killed 90% 
of the pea germs. I used about 100 
pounds per acre of the same and that 
killed about 80% of the seed. The 
cottonseed was scattered in the trench 
and stirred into the soil by running 4 
narrow cultivator along the trench be- 
fore sowing the peas. Check rows 
sowed at the same time, and on the 
plot, in which no cottonseed was used 
came up al] right. It is safe to advise, 
not to use cottonseed meal as fertilizer 
for peas when used so that the cotton- 
seed shall come in contact with the 
peas. I buy potash, phosphoric acid 
and nitrate of soda, and mix them to 
suit my needs. The nitrate of soda is 
generally applied after the plants 
have started to grow; usually at two 
or three different times. For cabbage 
and cauliflower I make three applica- 
tions; the first when the plants are 
well started, the second about two 
weeks later and the third, equaling 
in amount the other two, about the 
time the plants begin to head.—[W. S. 
Bradt, Oswego County, N Y. 











So simple and easy of control that 
a be Aaya can manage it. Whole 


machine instantly sent to right or left 
by simple pressureon the ioetiocee 


KRAUS 


Pivot-Axle Sulky Cultivator 


Adjustable in Ly h wheels—light 
draft. A perf orker. 
Kept. to its work by machios or ‘ 

















GARDEN AND. FIELD 















FEED YOUR 
HUNGRY 


It’s not getting 
enough _ nourish- 
ment when fed manure by theold 
fork method. The 20th Century method 
puts the fertilizing ingredients just where 
most needed, breaks up the lumps into fine pieces 
and showers them over the famished ground uni- 
formly. Increase the productiveness of your land— 

enhance the value of your farm. Grow bigger crops— 
get more profit. Do it with 


KEMP’S. 
20th Gentury Spreader 


the newest, latest machine—the product of 31 years of uninter- 
rupted spreader making—the only true ‘‘Kemp’’ machine, made 
uader direction of Joseph S. Kemp, the maker of the first suc- 
cessful spreader. We tell all about this farmer’s money- 
maker, time-saver and wage-reducer in our excellent cata- 
log. Today's the day for you to write for it. Ask us 
for Book No, A6, It’s free. 


THE J. S. KEMP MANUFACTURING CO., 
Newark Valley, MN. ¥. Waterloo, lowa. 























There’s money in the hay baling busi- 
ness. A good man with a good press 
can clear from $10 to $15 a day at contract 
work. You will do nice, clean work and 

lots of it if you own an Ohio press. It 


combines as no other press does the two es- 
sentials of 


Fast Baling and Strength 


a One of the Strongest presses made and still the lightest of its class, In. 
vestigate the Ohio and see what a money-making proposition it is for you. No other 
Press made equals it in ease of operation and durability. Breakdowns are ex- 
co. RJ pm eer et ae the Ohio. Write today for new catalog de- 
ribing fully this Belt Power Press and our new Horse Power Press s i 
the possibilities of the hay baling business. dramas 0 


OHIO CULTIVATOR CO., Polk St. Factory, BELLEVUE, OHIO 











DOUBLE THE STRAWBERRY CROP 


No extra expense for new plants or fertilizer. Full story in catalog—lifetime experi- 
ence of largest fruit-grower in America. To old friends and new wanting Berries, 
Peaches, Plums, Asparagus, Rhubarb, etc., it’s free. J. W. HALE, $0. GLASTONBURY, Comm, 














TREES S8,2E%.100,, FREIGHT Palo fez:rss.tm, cor. 2eaa see cee 





at low wholesale prices. Remember, we beat all other r: 
urseries in quality and price. Catalogue free. Reliance Nursery, Box A, GencvaN © 


40,000 tREESs| SILOS 


That must be gold; all clean, thrifty, healthy, | (eee tad Mat ~ Uacle Sam” uses. Contia- 
beautiful trees. Prices right. Apple, oD yt ee hy FO 
Cherry and Pears, Asparagus Roots trawberry Machinery, Manure Spreaders, Horse 











8 
ts. Free ca 6 hi luabi Dog Powers, 
Send today. ARTHUR J. COLLINS HARDER MFG. CO 
Box 0, Moorestown, New Jersey. Box!3, Cobieskill, a. v. 

































































































AE GE IRS en la 







4 ag eae 


i detiwar fo. b. at New York, Chicago, Cotumben, Lostoville, », ReheabOtiy. falancngeti, San Prasdeoo, Porth 





SENT ON TRIAL. 


Geet tek aaienion tea 


rizer—chea 
row on earth. 
ae crushes, cuts, pul- 
verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirety of cast 
= steel and wronene | iron 


d ae 
Catal b sklet, 
“An es Bec e 
mryStewart sent free: 

and, ete, 









DUANE H. NASH, Sole Pippa sonngp teeter! ‘Millington, New Jersey. 





HICACO. 240-244 Tth Ave. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St. 


KANGAS CITY, MO. 216 10th Sty LOUISVILLE, KY. Per, Meet and W. Gay Sts., COLUMBUS, OHIQ, 








Hallock’s Two Horse Elevator Digger. 


Our new rigid pole feature is a sure winner. 






Weight 600. 





Patented and Patent Applied For. 


Guaranteed as good as the best. 


Send for Testimonials. | 


We have a rich field for Agents. 


D. Y. HALLOCK & SONS, 


. YORK, PA. 


Box 806 





== 





for advance 
information 
regardi wording 


eapest 
Ae yen tateoaste’ + Write to-day for 
ends that We — Agents. 


ee, Fell” your 

iberal commissions, + we rt 
Signal Mail Bo 

6002 Benton St. 


Company, 1. 














capacity 4 tons a0 hose 


TWO-ROW, TWO-RORSE 
Ecliose Corn Planter 





The most ‘complete, accurate, dufable and easily 
bandied double row ~~ in the —— It:has 


enacts peu 


BELCHER & TAYLOR AGL, TOOL CO, 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 














AUTO-S PRAY. 

pee < . crest on 

ect © e er. ote 
oompoess spray: 








—BOOK ON SPRAYING 


RE 
en erenee eee 






froprag Container rateable for how 
erartnne valustie Soom 


acenra describes 216 varieties 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution, 
want more salesmcn.—BStark Bro‘s, Louisiana, Be 

















PROFITABLE TRUCK 


ly here. 
tors are started going as soon as we 
can see to follow the rows. We also- 
hoed by hand. 
are pulled, two rows being laid to- 
gether, root to root, with space be- 





FARMING 
Growing Potatoes for Market. 


DBD. P. SMITH, QUEEN ANNE COUNTY, MD. 

For early market the following va- 
rieties of potatoes have done best for 
me: Crown Jewell, Thoroughbred and 
Irish Cobbler. For the late crop I have 
found none better than Burbank. My 
land is a light, loamy soil. I do not 
like too much sand. I prefer to have 
potatoes follow on cowpeas stubble, if 
possible. If this is not possible, I 
have. potatoes follow sod of any kind. 
Cowpea stubble should stand over win- 
ter. If the land is light enough it is 
worked .over with a disk. and not 
plowed. I usually lay out the rows 3 
feet apart and drop the potatoes 14 
inches in the row as near as I can with 
a machine. I usually plant my pota- 
toes as soon as the ground can be 
worked Sroperty. We get the crop in 
from March 25 to April 1. My machine 
drops two rows ata time. I also have 
a single-row dropper, both of which 
do good work. 

My acreage in potatoes varies from 
49 to. 70. I apply fertilizer in the 
bottem of the rew, the same time the 
potatoes are planted. I use 1000 pounds 
per acre. The material costs me $33 
per ton. I use fish, running about 400 
pounds per ton and the balance is ni- 
trate of soda, bone meal and,sulphate 
of potash. This analyses usually about 
5-6-7. 
a riding cultivator as soon as the 
potatoes are planted. I also use a 
weeder to level down the ridges, to kill 
the grass and weeds. When high 
enough to work, I cultivate the pota- 
toes every week or ten days. I have 
never sprayed. I keep down the bugs 
with paris green and put it on dry at 
the rate of two pounds per acre. I 
do not mix the paris green with any 
material and cover two rows at a time 
as fast as a man can walk. The weath- 
should be calm. One man can dust 
from 12 to 15 acres per day. 

My average yield last year was 
about 60 barrels per acre. They sold 
at an average price of $2 per barrel. 
I have never had any trouble with 
rot, except on low lands where. the 
water cannot run off. Too. much 
water is not good for potatoes. They 
are sure to rot more or less if planted 
in such places. I let my potatoes lie 
about an hour after they are dug 
to dry off. - They are picked up in bas- 
kets and put in bags, usually three 
bushels to the bag. They are hauled 
to the house where they are culled 
and packed in barrels and loaded on 
ears. I have two grades, primes and 
seconds. If the potatoes are stored in 
bulk, there should be a board partti- 
tion about every 8 feet to break the 
bulk. This prevents heating. I have 
found the Early Rose and White Star 
very good potatoes, but prefer those 
already mentioned I have tried 
others, but chiefly in an experimental 
way to determine their value in this 
section. 


Preparation fot the Onion Crop. 


DANIEL CARPENTER, ORANGE COUNTY, N J. 








I have been engaged in onion grow- 
ing for over 50 years. In that time I 
have had many good crops and many 
partial failures. Have often plowed 
in the fali, but generally in spring. I 
give the land about one ton commer- 
cial fertilizer or ten-or 12 tons stable 
manure to the acre on the plowed 
land. Then comes*a thorough har- 
rowing until. the surface is very finely 
pulverized. With a two-horse levelling 
board the ground is made ready for 
the drill. 

I sow in drills, 14 inches apart, from 
six to seven pounds seed per acre, as 
soon as the ground cah be put in fine 
tilth in spring. I never thin the plants. 
The red and yellow kinds do very fine- 
The wheel hoes and cultiva- 


In the fall the onions 





: tween. 


When topped there is what 


I commence cultivating with. 












we call a double in one row of ¢, 





Oppe 

onions. When properly cured the y 7 
put in sacks or crates before bein 
shipped. g 
Remarkable Success with Strawberries 
THOMAS B. HUNT, HUNTERDON (0, y ; 





Of late years I have almost entirely 
abandoned applying fertilizer to straw. 
berries at the time of planting, 
aging to have plenty of fertilizer 


man- 


in the 
soil from former crops. Most of a 
land has been cropped time and again 
with strawberries for the last 25 years 
alternated with onions, potatoes ang 
celery, most of_the fertilizer being ap- 
plied to the onions. Whenever | have 
put on fertilizer at the time of plant. 
ing, especially stable manure if it were 
not thoroughly rotted, my experience 
has béen that the heat generated by it 
killed the roots of the plants, and any 
large amount of commercial fertilizep 


in the soil had the same effect. 

HOW TO PLANT AND HANDLE THE cprop, 
In planting I use a whe: 

marker, marking from two to four 

rows at a time, 2 to 3 feet alternately, 

so as to leave one wide space for the 


lbarrow 


pickers, Six inches added to the wide 
space would be an advantage, as it 
would enable the pickers to go 
through the rows without destroying 
so many berries. I set the plants about 


3 feet in the row, using a tro 
put the roots well down, and 


1 and 
come 


mence cultivating almost immediately 
with a light fine tooth harrow. 

When the weeds and runners begin 
to start they are kept cut out and the 
ground clean with a hoe where the 
harrow does’not strike, until the run- 
ners start strong and on all the plants, 
Then they are let run; the harrow 
drags them around in the row. When 


a good portion have rooted along the 


row, blank spaces are filled wherever 
plants are needed. Spots where plants 
are entirely missing can be filled in 
from places where there are surplus 
plants, but the runner is left attached 


to the parent plant wherever it can 
be done, It is very important to keep 
the rows as nearly straight as possible, 
one can then work close up to them 
either with a horse or a wheel hoe, 
leaving very little hand work io do. 

A single row, with plants 5 to 8 
inches apart, I consider thick enough, 
as the second year’s growth will make 
them very large. After a row is es- 
tablished, keep all runners cut off, and 
continue cultivation up to the last day 
fin the fall that it can be done. This 
is the last cultivating with a horse that 
I do, even if the patch is kept over 
two to three years. 


PICKING AND SHIPPING THE FRUIT. 


Until a few years ago the fruit was 
packed in the crates as the pickers 
brought it in, with perhaps a little fix- 


ing on the top if necessary. Next I 
tried having the pickers sort the fruit 
as they picked, making two erades, 
but soon found that unsatisfactory, as 
there was always an uncertainty as to 
what was in the bottom of the box. 
For two years I have had the berries 


brought to the shed, emptied on tables, 
and sorted inti two grades. In the first 
grade every berry is perfect. The sec- 
ond grade runs smaller, but contains 


only good berries, and is more satis- 
factory, and in better shape generally, 
than the ordinary run, unsorted 

It would be impossible now for me 
to go back to the old way of market- 
ing all together as one grade. The first 
grade of these berries was sold mostly 
in Philadelphia, not in the open mar- 
ket, but to specialists in fine fruit, ex- 
cept from one.to three crates a day 
sold in,Trenton, and also a growing 
demand in my home trade. This grade 
net me from 15 to 20 cents a quart 
at a time when the general market 
was very low. The second grade. ©x- 
cept what was sold in Lambertville. 
was shipped to Scranton and brought 
good prices. 

I have been through almost the 
whole list of varieties, commencinf 
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SPRAY, SPRAY, 
SPRAY 


your trees for the 


Moth and: All Leaf 
Coding al with the 
Best and Safest Poison 


which Is 
Swift's 
ap argh mpd 


Merrimac Chemical Co., 


33 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 
Write for free booklet. 
FOR SALE BY 


W. 8. Stevens, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Benton, Hall & Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 















LAND. ROLLER 


Get catalogue of 1, 2, 3 & 4 horse 
Tread Powers, nee 








ing Mill, Corn Plant- 
ers, Cultivators, Steam 
and Gasoline Engines, 
3 to 25 horse, mounted or stationery, etc, 











40, 60 or 90 Days Trial on 


» Old Trusty’ 


The Easy Machine to Operate. 
yea sen no risk. Five year guar- 
antee. 





5 Thousands sold.We 
sell direct. Big 1906 Book Free. 


M. M. Johnson Co., Clay Center, Neb. 


P ULTR Verve fre 


OULTRY LINE—Fencing, Feed, Incu- 
ators, Live Stock, Brooders—anything— 
it’s our business, Call or let us send you 
our Illustrated Catalogue—it’s free for the 
asking—it’s worth nevink , 

Excelsior Wire & Poultry Supply Co., 
Dept, E- E, 26 & 28 Vesey Street. New York City. 

















Bee Keeping 


is fascinating work and givesbig 
returns on small investment. 
Take it up as a recreation or 
business. Our Bee book, 800 
pages, tells all about the busi- 
ness, illustrated, $1.20 postpaid. 
60 page booklet and sample copy 
Bee paper free. Send postal. 


THE A. 1. ROOT CO., Medina, 0. 


Our Money-Back Guarantee 


Every incubator we sell absolutely 
gmoney-bac ranteed to do all we 
claim. The 1 ; 
incubator with d 
tem. Free catal 
Pure-bred Poultry and 
hatching. Ask for prices. 

Rellable incubator & Brooder Co.. Box B-1 Ouincy. Ml. U.S.A 
































$j a= For 
200 Egg 
INCUBATOR 


Perfect in constrncticn and 
@ction. Hatches every fertile 
gg. Write for catalog to-day. 














$i. PER MONTH 


to $2. per month rents any incubator. 

Rent pays for it. remy me Freight. 
same prices. 

s Trial plans and parts oa 

build one. Prices, readyto use: 50 

85.00; 100 egg 89; 200 egg 612.75. Br 

ers, 63.50 up. Guaranteed. Catalog free. 


BUCKEYE INCUBATOR CO,, Bex 13, Springfield, O, 











A From 70 varieties of thoreughbred positry 
u gi. per setting. Illustrated booklet free 
anciers Stock Yards, Fricks, Pa. 





_See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





POULTRY 





A PRIZE PEKIN DUCK. 
This bird was the winner at the re- 


cent poultry show in etroit, Mich. 
She was bred and owned by the 
Wolverine poultry farm of Arenac 
county, Mich. 





with Wilson, but at present my main 
crop is Nick Ohmer and President, 
with one or two trial rows each, of a 
good many named varieties and a large 
number of seedlings just being tested, 
some of them very promising. I am 
a firm believer that to get the best 
results we must take up new varieties, 
go back to the seed, as the plants get 
old and weak. I have been very much 
interested the last few years in the 
breeding from plants that some un- 
common fruitfulness will perpetuate 
the habit of extra productiveness. 
While good vigorous plants have al- 
ways given me good satisfaction, I 
think there is possibly something in 
Mr Kelloge’s idea of breeding plants, 
but I would take a long series of ex- 
periments to prove the truth of it>and 
I may possibly make a trial of it when 
I get older. 





Resin-Lime* Mixture—Plac. ‘' pint 
fish oil, 5 pounds pulverized -. . and 
1 galion of hot water in an ir ‘settle 


and heat till the resin softens; en 
add 1 pound concentrated lye and stir 
thoroughly; now add 4 gallons of hot 
water and boil till a little will mix 
with cold water and give a clear, am- 
ber colored liquid; add water to make 
up 5 gallons. Keep this as a‘stock 
solution. For use, mix 1 gallon stock 
solution, 16 gallons water, 3 gallons 
milk of lime, % pound paris green to- 
gether. The object of this prepara- 
tion is to obtain an adhesive material 
which will cause the poison to adhere 
to smooth leaves. 


Every Breed is popular enough for 
every breeder to dispose of first class 
fowls at good prices. 





AND FRUIT 











The Egg Type in Hens. 








Many poultrymen claim there is an 
egg type in fowls and that they can 
pick out the good layers as well as 
the poor ones in a flock. The claim, 
writes Prof James Dryden of the Utah 


experiment station, is based on the 
theory that there are certain peculi- 
arities of form or shape, such as long 
body, wedge shape, broad rear, small 
head, etc, which indicate good laying | 
qualities. In our experiments we have 
found hens with long as well as short | 


bodies that were indifferent layers; and 
we have had good layers with short 
bodies as well as long ones. The best 
record among the White Wyandottes 
was made by a hen with a large head. 
So far as our tests are concerned the 
theory does not hold good. 

It is of interest here to call to mind 
a statement in the last United States 
cen* report, namely: “It has been 
discovered that there are 600 embryo 
eggs in the ovary of a hen. It has been 
further ascertained that two-thirds of 
this number can be secured in the 
first two years of the hen’s life, pro- 
vided suitable measures are em- 
ployed.’” One of our hens has al- 
ready exceeded this limit, having laid 
568 eggs the first three years, and to 
July 31, of the fourth year, she had 
laid a total of 670 eggs and was still 
laying, having till November 1 to 
complete that year. A Brown Leg- 


horn hen has also exceeded the 600 | 
limit, having laid up to the same date | 


628 eggs, with prospects of consid- 
erably more. 

As to the other statement that two- 
thirds of 600 eggs may be secured in 
the first two years, or 400 eggs; in 
our experience only one hen has 
reached it, having laid 442 eggs in the 
first two years. Furthermore, no rec- 
ords have been reported from other 
stations of 400 eggs in two years. 
Three Barred Plymouth Rock hens of 
like age and fed in the same pen laid 
145, 144 and 212 eggs respectively the 
same year, and 40, 116 and 181 the 
second year, one lacking seven eggs of 
making 400 the first two years. This 
one has the wedge-shape; is medium 
long in body, rather long in neck with 
small head. She laid a small egg. 

Three Wyandotte hens of like age 
and fed together in the same pen 
showed little difference in shape 
though one showed a more active dis- 
position. She laid 216 eggs; the other 





FINE SPECIMENS OF TOMATOES GROWN IN THE NORTH 


§Vhen it comes to production of tomatoes, 
In the north growers are compelled to re- 


are unquestionably at the top. 


the middle Atlantic states 


strict themselves largely to early maturing varieties on account of danger 


from frosts. 


Jewel variety, raised in western Massachusetts. 


The handsome tomatoes pictured above are of Chalk’s Early 


Doubtless the type is not as 


familiar to New Jersey, Delaware and Maryland farmers as Livingston Per- 


fection, Paragon, Stone, etc. 


|my complete 
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A LETTER TO OUR READERS 


53 COTTAGE ST., MELROSE, MASS. 

DEAR SiR: JAN, llth, 1004, 

“Ever since I was in the Army, I 
had more or less kidney trouble, and 
within the past year it became so 
severe and complicated that I suffered 
everything and was much alarmed— 
my strength and power was fast leav- 
ing me. I saw an advertisement of 
Swamp-Root and wrote asking for 
advice. I began the use of the medi- 
cine and noted a decided improvement 
after taking Swamp-Root only a short 
time. 

I continued its use and am thankful 
to say that I am entirely cured and 
strong. In order to be very sure about 
this, I had a doctor examine some of 
my water to-day and he pronounced 
it all right and in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is 


§25 


| purely vegetable and does not contain 


Thanking you for 
recom- 
sufferers 


any harmful drugs, 
recovery and 
mending Swamp-Rootto all 
I am.” 
Very truly yours, 
I, Cc. RICHARDSON. 
You may have a sample bottle of 
this wonderful remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s 
| Swamp-Root, sent absolutely free by 
|} mail, also a book telling all about 
| Swamp-Root. If you are already con- 
| vinced that Swamp-Root is what you 


need, you can purchase the regular 
fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles 
at the drug stores everywhere. Don’t 


make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





Sprays Everything. 
Potatoes, Truck, etc., 
rows at a time, 20 acres 
a day. Even 2-acre grow- 
ere say, “Pays for itself 


first season, ‘as it has so 
many uses. (Also a first class Tree Sprayer). 

Has HIGH PRESSURE, and delivers a‘FOG "like spray. 
Perfect agitation. All working parts made of ‘BRASS’, 
Runs very easy, s BOY 16 years old can eperate it with 
ease. ‘Horse-hitch for hilly country), FIRST ORDER 
where no Agent, gets wholesale price, or willtake extra 
yield one acre our pay. Sent on 10 DAYS’ TRIAL—does 
Dot cost you one cent if not satisfac ory. GUARANTEED 
for 2yrs. We give one away, in each locality for « little 
belp in Advertising. Write todey for our liberal terms. 


GU. MURST MFG.CO., 1503 North St., Canton, 0, 











tg 
HENCH’S ,2", 


Steel Ball Coupling Pivot Axle 

Cultivator xin “outs 
Planter and Fertilizer 
Attach Complete in 
One Coestae, 


coup Webar 


4’ Fair. Bt. 


wonde - 
improvement in culti- 
vators, combining every 
possible movement of 
gangs and wheels re 
ot te I t 

O erent es. 

Thousands in use. M’t’r sof all kind of Ae’r'l lan 
ements. Agents wanted; write for circular. 
The Hench & Dromgold Co., Mfrs., York, Pa, 


MORE AND BETTER CIDER 


from less apples and more juice 
from less grapes are produced 
with our presses than with any 
other press made. The ex- 
tra yield of juice soon pays 

for the press. 
CIDER 


HYDRAULIC Press 


for custom work in yeur 
locality will prove a 
money-maker. Various 
sizes, hand or power. 25 
to 300 barrels per day. 
Presses for all purposes. 
Also Steam Evaporators, —— 
Apple-butter Cookers, and 


Gasoline Engines 
Fully Guaranteed. Catalog FREE. 


THE HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO. 
wo.3 MAIN STREET, MT. GILEAD, OHIO 
or Room 124 C Me. 38 Cortisndt St, Mew York, M. ¥. 


Harrows °5.65 up 


Oak frames, stomp guard, channel 
steel clips to protect bolt heads. Full 
weight,length,and width. Warranted 
teeth. Factory Prices to You. 

6 y harrow, not lined, $5.65, lined, 
96.35; 18-tooth, not lined, $6.25, lined, $6.95 ; 20-400th, not lined, 
96.80, lined, $7.60; 24-tooth, not lined, $8.75, lined, $10.75. Write 
to-day for our new 348-page catalog, No, 87, showing every~- 
thing for the farm at foster? poe Sent free on request. 
Address, CASH SUPPLY & ©0.,637 Lawrenes 
Square, Kalamazco, Michigan. 















































































There is no 


to remove the 
horse oo. 










Ninety-six peges 


es. 
illustrated. 
sending for this 





bad that we wil! not guarantee 
Fleming’s 
Spavin ‘and -Ringbone Paste 


use 
a pieotione cure. Works just as well on 
or buying any kind of a remedy f. 
of a blemish. write f aGeowet 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
with Rg attention to the treatment of 


urably bound, 
ake a right beginning by 


FLEMING BROS,, Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, 


80 old or 


est and easiest. 









lameness and make the 
Money refunded if it ever 
and one to three 45-minute 










vin, fore orderi 


‘or & free copy of 


of veterinary information, 





indexed and 














Chicago, TL 


























; ' harness galls, 
} | Gall Cure will cure it while 
bo you work the horse. 










Brings sore shoulders and 
ickmore’s 


SICKMORE 'S GALL CURE 
d or m back to 


or 
cure all harness or saddle galls, 


, eracks, outs and bruises. Look late the bowels. 


orse 

‘large iB sample box Gall 
Cure, for 100 to both. 
iavwe- "* 

















Our old $100 offer always good for fail- 
ure to cure, when cure is 
case of splint, curb, colic, thrush, etc. 
a voqerinary Rapertonee,: the horse- 
man's infall 


2 f, le guide. Valued every- 
Bit ye A copy mailed free. Write 
ais t. 

é \ Tuttle’s Elixir C 

2 SOBeverly St., Boston, Mass. 
a} CANADIAN BRANCH: 

z 83 St. Gabriel Street, Montreal, 







le, any 










sore eyes, Barry Co., 


} No More Blind Horses ior. 8Biicasess mea ecmes 


Iowa City, lowa,have sure curt 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of | 


on Editorial Page. | 


The Hog for Profit 


is the Hess fed hog. The pig that 
gets a proper tonic to aid digestion 
and help every organ to do its pro- 
per work, puts.on the fat the quick- 
i Dr. Hess Stock 
Food is such a tonic; there is noth- 
ing like it to give ‘‘tone,’’ vigor, 
and easy keeping qualities to all 
kinds of live stock, and to cure 

and prevent disease. _ 


D8 HESS 
STOCK FESD 


ives healthy digestion and assimi- 
ation, so that the least food is 
wasted—every grain of corn and 
drop of milk makes pork, 
theprescription of Dr. I1ess(M,'D., 
D. V. S.), containing tonics for the 
digestion, iron for the blood, ni- 
trates to expel poisonous materials 
from the system, laxatives to regu- 
The ingredients 
of Dr. Hess Stock Food are recom- 
mended by the Veterinary Collépes 
and the Farm Papers. Recognized 
as a medicinal tonic and laxative by 
ourown Government, and sold:on 
& written guarantee at 
5¢ per th. in 100 1b. sacks; 
25 Ib, pail $1.60 
A tablespoonful per day for the average hog, 


Less thana penny a day for horse,cow or steer, 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will, 


DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. 
Also Manufacturers of Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-eerg 
and Instant Louse Killer, ° 
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greatly abused, 


keep and what yo 






Having no complicated parts it simply can’t get out of order, unless it is 
it Skims Perf, 


All milk in it is given five distinct separations. It is impossible for more 
than a trace of butter fat to escape, . 

But goodness me! It would take the whole paper to tell you all the points 
wherein the Empire excels, : 
the Company will be glad to send you their separator books, full of dairy 
facts you ought to know. Just send a postal card telling how many cows you 


A Dollar Game Free 


Dairy Talks by the EMPIRE Dairy Maid, No. 


9, 





for you. 


get a money-maker, 
Improved 

Frictionless 

# 


Saf cream separator, because: 
is Si ler in C t 





earing necessary for driving it. 
t Turns More Easily. 

The bowl beirg smaller and lighter, as a matter 
of course, it does not take so much “elbow-grease”’ 
to turn it. Besides, the bowl runs practically with- 
out friction, because of its patented bearings. 
Itis More Easily Washed. 

The bowl containing only a few light cones— 
being entirely free from discs and other compli- 
cated parts—it ig as easily washed as ordinary 
dinner plates. 

It Requires Fewer Repairs 


I can’t do it here, but if you'll send your name 


u do with the milk, Address 


WESTERN OFFICE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





All unnecessary parts are eliminated. It simply has 
a bowl with a few light cones inside it and the simplest 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, BLOOMFIELD, N. J. 


Get the Empire Books, 


For postage. Send eight two-cent stamps and tell Ask for the one you want.— 
how many cows you keep and what you do with your 1, Full cotetog and price list. 
milk, and we will eend you the “Game of EMPIRE Suc- 8. “The EMPIRE Dairy Maid.” 
cess” —the amusing ive and fascinati 3. The Switching of . (story.) 
game ever invented. Old and young canplay. Bush- a “Figgor it out for Yourseif.” 
els of fun for all the x Handsomely, litho- > A Gold pone for patter Makers. 
phed in colors; mounted on heavy binders’ board iry ‘ars. 
inches. , sd 7. Money and the Way to Make It. 












HAT'S what you are looking for when you buy a cream 
separator—the machine that will make the most dollars 


And you want it to yield you not only a direct profit 
from the cream, but also an indirect profit in the saving of time 
and labor and repair bills and fuss and worry. 

There’s no use of your using a money-loser when you can 


That's why.we.urge you to investigate the famous 
E i 


It will make more dollars for you than any other 


Cream 
Separator, 
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MILK AND ITS’ PRODUCTS 


93 and 87 eggs respectively the first 
year. .The first .is-in her fifth. year 
and is laying fairly well; the other two 
died at the end of their second, year. 
During the first year they appeared 
to be all equally healthy and vigorous. 
This one has a comb that would dis- 
qualify her in the show room, but in 
other: respects she. is a B00 specimen 
of a Wyandotte. 

Four Wyandotte pullets from stock 
represented to have been “bred-to- 
lay” made records of 104, 190, 207 and 
159 eggs the first year. Thebest lay- 
er was the smallest hen; she also laid 
the largest “ege” Her eggs’ wéighéd 
1.7 pounds per dozen the first year and 
1.96 the second. The shell was very 
porous and few of the eggs that jwere 
set hatched. One pen of four Wyan- 
dottes averaged 201 eggs each, Which 
isthe best record made by any pen of 
any breed at the station: They were 
“pred-to-lay” stock: a 
| In view of the great variation in 
| layérs' thé quéstion as té whetler there 
is an egg-type becomes very import- 
ant. If the good layers:can be pickéd 
out of a flock by reason of some char- 
acteristic shape or form, the question 
of’ “improvement bécomes “a siinple 
matter,..With a view to test the the- 
ory held by many that there is such 
an egg-type, a humher of photographs 
of good and poor layers were sent to 
| poultry breedérs’ and judges of long 
experience in the United States, ,with 
| @ request that they pick out.the good 
and poor layers, in a>certdin. gropp 
and. give their reasons for the selec- 
tions. ‘Some of these gentlemen have 





| expressed publicly their belief in the 


egg-type theory. It may be as some 
of.the gentlement..protested, hard to 
decide the question from photographs. 
but a side-view photograph should 
show if the hen has a long.body and 
a wedge-shape, the two points most 





| by.. the. Fort 








relied upon by those who.say. they 
can. pick out the good layers. It must 
be conceded, however, that the photo- 
graph does net offer the same oppor- 
tunity for a critical study as the hen 
herself would. The replies rezeived 
do not seem to offer much support to 
the theory. They showed a very Var- 
ious collection of guesses, 


-— 


Poultrymen- to Meet. 


It is announced the -3lst annual 
meeting of the American. poultry ias- 
sociation will be KReld at-Auburn, .N 
Y, during the. week’ of -January- 7 to 








12, 1907, definite .time. and.-place: to, ba... 


Efforts had been made 

Wayne,.. Ind. -agsoei- 
ation but the members finding that.a 
large majority of.the executive cork- 
mittee favored an. eastern city. with- 
drew and notified its members to 
change. their votes .in favor of New’ 
York City or Auburn, the other two 
candidates. In the final vote of the 
120 executive members, two voted by 
mistake for Fort Wayne, ten failed to 
yote,:43. voted for New York and; 65 
for Auburn. 


given later. 





& Special Buggy—Did you ever see 
an idea grow into an - immensé fac- 
tory? Well, there is such a factony. 
It is the only carriage factory in the 
world making one distinctive’ and ex-. 
clusive style of buggy. This is a new 
plan, that is, building a special fac- 
tory for one special buggy. The fac- 
tory was built and equipped by the 


Ohio Carriage Manufacturing Co of “ 


Cincinnati and“is devoted exclusively 
to the manufacture of their famous 
split hickory special top buggy. It has 
75,000 square feet of space, and turns 
out an unsurpassed buggy. They 
make one at $50 that would cost you 
$75 anywhere else, and moreover, sell 
it on a 30 days’ free trial plan, guar- 


| anteeing every vehicle for two years 


from the time it leaves the factory. 
Our readers would do well to look into 
this matter by sending a postal to H. 
Cc. Phelps, president of the Ohio Car- 
riage Manufacturing Co, Cincinnati, 


O.. Mention that you saw his adv in. 


this paper, and would like a free. cat- 
alog and full particulars. 






















To Control Excessive Moisture in Butte, 
E. He WEBSTER, -CHIBF 
U 8S DEPARTMENT 


DAIRY 
AGRICULT 

The federal law defines butt rad 
states that butter containing 
quantities of water, milk 
shall be adjudged as adulte: i und 
subject to 10 cents a pound ¢ e 
to what abnormal quantities of wat. 
is determined py 


milk or cream are, 

the “department of agricultur: 
Washington and: the treasury 
ment. ; 


The*régulations passéd on this 
state: that 16% or more of 
shall be abnormal. The enf Lent 
of this law is.entirely a, treasury reg. 
ulation. The work that the 
ment of agriculture expects 
New... York. city, and 
other cities, is not an enforc: , i 
this law or regulation, but the exam. 
ination of creamery butter 
pears on the market and to 
such examinations to the 
creamery making the butt: 
the state dairy inspectors 
charge of the _ district 
creamery 4s located. 

In this way we hope to folk ip all 
poor lots of butter that arri th 
market,. with. a careful insp of 
the creamery; and to give in- 
structions to the butter. mak: | 
enable him .to. overcome ts 
that ‘aré reported against his goods, 
If butter’is found that contains ab- 
normal quantities of water, hat 
may be legal’ in that respect but con- 
tains.moisture.in such a for that 
the butter looks wet and sloppy 
proper instructions willbe given t 
the creamery men to overcon 
difficulty. 

If the buttermaker does ; 
come this difficulty, it will 1 It, i 
most. cases, at least,.in. the bu pay- 
ing less for these goods and backing 
his action .on. the- government report 
on. the examination of. the goods. A 
little matter of ‘difference in | for 
low grade goods may have gr: r ef- 
fect in correcting faults than anything 
else. that can be done: . In t 


10pes 


t} 


» Creameries,are, doing this at tl 


ent time. But having no means of 


yhaving: the: report made to then 


disinterested parties, they are m 


‘168s “Gissatisfied; = many of ther 


ing that a cut in price is mad 


“as a” gouwe to get thelr “butter at a 


less price. 


ot Se 
Farm Cheese .Making. 


PROF A. L. HAECKER, NEBRASK 


The Holand cheese; Gouda, is per- 
haps one of the easiest kinds to maki 
on the -farm. -This cheese is of the 
sweet curd kind, quickly and easily 
made, is a good ‘keeper and will cure 
in most any place where it is 
damp. 

The best time to make dair) 
is immediately after. milking First 





EXTERIOR OF CHEESE CAVE. 
pour the milk from one vessel 
other in some locality where 
is pure and fresh, raising the ve 
from which the milk is poured ! 
so the air can pass through 
milk and carry off the animal odor. 
Then pour the milk into the vat, or if 
you have no vat, use a large wash 
boiler. It is not necessary to 

{To Page 528.] 


to an- 


t 





use 








Laat! 


Utter, 
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Rise Liars, And Salute Your Queen 
Ho, All Ye Faithful Followers of Ananias GIVE EAR! 


A Young Girl said to a Cooking School Teacher in New York: “If You make One Statement as False as That, 
All You have said about Foods is Absolutely Unreliable.” 


This burst of true American girl in- 
dignation was caused by the teacher 
saying that Grape-Nuts, the popular 
pre-digested food, was made of stale 
bread shipped in and sweetened. 

The teacher colored up and changed 
the subject. 

There is quite an assortment of trav- 
eling and stay-at-home members of 
the tribe of Ananias who tell their 
falsehoods for a variety of reasons. 

In the spring it is the custom on a 
cattle ranch to have a “round-up,” and 
brand the cattle, so we are going to 
have a “roundup,” and brand these 
cattle and place them in their proper 
pastures. 





FIRST PASTURE, 


Cooking school teachers— this includes 
“oschers” Who have applied to us for a 
weekly pay if they would say “something 
nice” about Grape-Nuts and Postum, and 
when we have declined to hire them to do 
this they get waspy and show their true 
colors. 

This also includes “demonstrators” and 
“Jecturers” sent out by acertain Sanitarium 
to sell foods made there, and these people 
instructed by the small-be-whiskered doctor 
—the head of the institution—to tell these 
prevarications (you can speak the stronger 
word if you like), This same little doctor 
conducts @ small magazine in which there is 
a department of “answers to correspon- 
dents,” many of the questions as well as the 
answers being written by the aforesaid doc- 
tor. 

In this column sometime ago appeared 
the statement: “No, we cannot recommend 
the use of Grape-Nuts for it is nothing but 
bread with glucose poured over it.” Right 
then he showed his badge as a member of 
the tribe of Ananias. He may have been a 
member for some time before, and so he has 
caused these “lecturers” to descend into the 
ways of the tribe wherever they go. 

When the young lady in New York pat 
the “iron on”’ to this ‘‘teacher” and branded 
her right we sent $10.00 to the girl for her 
pluck and bravery. 








SECOND PASTURE, 


Editors of ‘Trade’ papers known as 


ace bo . 
member, we don’t put the brand on all 


by any means. Only those that require Tt. 
These members of the tribe have demanded 
that we carry advertising in their papers 
and when we do not consider it ‘advisable 
they institute a campaign of vituperation 
and slander, printing from time to time man- 
ufactured slurs on Postum or Grape-Nuts. 
When they go far enough we set our legal 
force at work and hail them to the judge to 
answer. If the pace has been hot enough 
to throw some of these “cattle” over on 
their backs, feet tied and ‘‘bellowing,”’ do 
you think we should be blamed? They 
gamboi around with tails held high and 
jump stiff legged with a very ‘“‘cocky” air 
while they have full range, but when the 
rope is thrown over them “‘it’s different.” 
Should we untie them because they bleat 
soft and low? Or should we put the iron 
on, so that people will know the brand? 
, let’s keep them in this pasture, anyhow. 

















THIRD PASTURE, 


Now we come toa frisky lot, the “Labor 
Union” editors, You know down in Texas 
a weed called *Loco”’ is sometimes eaten by 
a steer and produces a derangement of the 
brain that makes the steer ‘‘batty” or crazy. 
Many of these editors are “ Locoed”’ from 
hate of anyone who will not instantly obey 
the “demands”’ of a labor union and it is the 
universal habit of such writers to go straight 
into a system of personal vilification, man- 
ufacturing any sort of falsehood through 
which to vent their spleen. We assert that 
the common citizen has a right to live and 
breathe air withoutasking permission of the 
labor trust and this has brought down on us 
the hate of these editors. When they go far 
enough with their libels, is it harsh for us to 
get judgment against them and have our 
lawyers watch for a chance to attach money 
due them from others? (For they are usually 
irresponsible.) 

Keep your eye out for the ‘-Locoed” editor. 











this shape for convenience in second 
cooking. 

These great loaves are sliced by ma- 
chinery and the slices placed on wire 
trays, these trays, in turn, placed on 
great steel trucks, and rolled into the 
secondary ovens, each perhaps 75 or 
80 feet long. There the food is sub- 
jected to a long low heat and the 
starch which has not been heretofore 
transformed, is turned into a form of 
sugar generally known as Post Sugar. 


eral matter, 2.01 per cent; fat, 1.60 
per cent; proteids, 15.00 per cent; sol- 
uble carbohydrates &c, 4V.40 per cent; 
and unaltered carbohydrates (insol- 
uble) 20.97 per cent. ‘The features 
worthy of note in this analysis are the 
excellent proportion of proteid, min- 


eral matters, and soluble carbohydrates 


lt can be seen glistening on the gran- | 


ules of Grape-Nuts if held toward the 
light, and this sugar is not poured 
over or put on the food as these pre- 
varicators ignorantly assert. On the 
contrary the sugar exudes from the in- 
terior of each little granule during the 
process of manufacture, and reminds 
one of the little white particles of 
sugar that come out on the end of a 
hickory log after it has been sawed off 
and allowed to stand for a length of 
time. 

This Post Sugar is the most digest- 





‘soaking 





Now let all these choice specimens 
take notice: 

We will deposit one thousand or 
fifty thousand dollars to be covered by 
a like amount from them, or any one 
of them, and if there was ever one 
ounce of old bread or any other in- 
gredient different than our selected 
wheat and barley with a little salt 
and yeast used in the making of 
Grape-Nuts, we will lose the money. 

Our pure food factories are open at 
all times to visitors, and thousands 
pass through each month, inspecting 
every department and every process. 
Our factories are so clean that one 
could, with good relish, eat a meal 
from the floors. 

The work people, both men and wom- 
en, are of the highest grade in the 
state of Michigan, and according to 
the state labor reports, are the high- 
est paid in the state for similar work. 

Let us tell -you exactly what you will 
see when you inspect the manufacture 
of Grape-Nuts. You will find tre- 
mendous elevators containing the 
choicest wheat and barley possibly to 
buy. These grains are carried through 
long conveyors to grinding mills, and 
there converted into flour. Then the 


‘machines make selection of the proper 


quantities of this flour in the proper 
proportion and these parts are blended 
into a general flour which passes over 
to the big dough mixing machines, 
there water, salt and a little yeast are 
added and the dough kneaded the 
proper length of time. 

Remember that previous to the bar- 
ley having been ground it was passed 
through about one hundred hours of 
in water, then placed on 
warm floors and slightly sprouted, de- 
veloping the diastase in the barley, 
which changes the starch in the grain 
into a form of sugar. 

Now after we have passed it into 
dough and it has been kneaded long 
enough, it is moulded by machinery 
into loaves about 18 inches long and 5 
or 6 inches in diameter. It is put into 





ible food known for human use. It 
is so perfect in its adaptability that 
mothers with very young infants will 
pour a little warm milk over two or 
three spoonfuls of Grape-Nuts, thus 
washing the sugar off from the gran- 
ules and carrying it with the milk to 
the bottom of the dish. Then this 
milk charged with Post Sugar is fed 
to the infants producing the most sat- 
isfactory results, for the baby has food 
that it can digest quickly and will go 
off to sleep well fed and contented. 

When baby gets two or three months 
old it is the custom of some mothers 
to allow the Grape-Nuts to soak in the 
milk a little longer and become mushy, 
whereupon a little of the food can be 
fed in addition to the milk containing 
the washed off sugar. 

It is by no means manufactured for 
a baby food, but these facts are stated 
as an illustration of a perfectly di- 
gestible food. 

It furnishes the energy and strength 
for the great athletes. It is in com- 
mon use by physicians in their own 
families and among their patients, 
and can be seen on the table of every 
first-class college in the land. 

We quote from the London Lancet 
analysis as follows: = # — 

“The basis of nomenclature of this 
preparation is evidently an American 
pleasantry, since ‘Grape-Nuts’ is de- 
rived solely from cereals. The pre- 
paratory process undoubtedly converts 
the food constituents into a much 
more digestible condition than.in the 
raw cereal. This is evident from the 
remarkable solubility of the prepara- 
tion, no less than one-half of it be- 
ing soluble in cold water. The soluble 
part contains chiefly dextrin and no 
starch. In appearance *Grape-Nuts’ 
resembles fried bread-crumbs. The 
grains are brown and crisn. with a 
pleasant taste not unlike slightly burnt 
malt. According to our analysis the 
following is the composition of ‘Grape- 
Nuts’: Moisture, 6.02 per cent; mine 











“There’s a Reason” for 





Grape-Nuts and Postum 


per cent. The mineral matter was 
rich in phosphoric acid. ‘Grape-Nuts’ 
is described as a brain and nerve food, 
whatever that may be. Our analysis, 
at any rate, shows that it is a nutritive 
of a high order, since it contains the 
constituents of a complete food in 
very satisfactory and rich proportion 
and in an easily assimilated state.” 
An analysis made by the Canadian 


| Government some time ago shows that 


Grape-Nuts contains nearly ten times 
the digestible elements contained in 
ordinary cereals and foods, and nearly 
twice the amount contained in any 
other food analyzed. 

The analysis is familiar to practi- 
cally every successful physician in 
America and London. 

We print this statement in order 
that the public may know the exact 
facts upon which we stake our honor 
and will back it with any amount of 
money that any person or corporation 
will put up. 

We propose to follow some of these 
choice specimens of the tribe of An- 
anias. 

When you hear a cooking school 
teacher or any other person assert 
that either Postum or Grape-Nuts are 
made of any other ingredients than 
those printed on the packages and as 
we say they are made, send us the 
name and address, also name of two 
or three witnesses, and if the evidence 
is clear enough to get a judgment we 
will right that wrong quickly. 

Our business has always been con- 
ducted on as high a grade of human 
intelligence as we are capable of, and 
we propose to clear the deck of these 
prevaricators and liars whenever and 
wherever they can be found. 

Attention is again called to the gen- 
eral and broad invitation to visitors to 
go through our works, where they will 
be shown the most minute process and 
device in order that they may under- 
stand how pure and clean and whole- 
some Grape-Nuts and Postum are. 

There is an old saying among bust- 
ness men that there is some chance to 
train a fool, but there is no room for 
a lar, for you never can tell where 
you are, and we hereby serve notice 
on all the members of this anctent tribe 
of Ananias that they may follow their 
calling in other lines, but when they 
put forth their lies about Grape-Nuts 
and Postum, we propose to give them 
an opportunity to answer to the 
proper authorities. 

The New York girl wisely said that 
if a person would Iie about one item, 


| it branas the whole discourse as ab- 


solutely unreliable. 

Keen your fron ready and brand 
these “mavericks” whenever you find 
them running loose. 
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‘| (a FOR YOU 
Put Facts and Common Sense 


work on a Tubular Cream Separa- 
tor and you know it must be easy 
to operate. Put Facts and Common Sense up against 
a back breaking, hard to wash, high can ‘‘bucket 
bowl’’ machine and you can’t make yourself believe 
it is easy to operate. In the light of truth, the out- 
of-date, ‘‘bucket bowl’’ separators go to smash. 
Which kind for you, the 
Tubular or “Bucket Bowl” 
Low Can or High Can 
Simple Bowl or Bowl Full of Parts 
Zinclosed Gears or  Haxposed Gears 
» Self Oiling or Oil Yourself 
Catalog O-100tells all about Tubulars. Write for it. 


The Sharples Separator Co. 
Toronto, Gan. WEST CHESTER,PA. Ghieago. 
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Osceola, Ia., Jan. 15, 1906, 


After trying different makes of cream separators I de. 
cided to buy a U. S. as it is the easiest to clean, built 
most solid, and I believe will last me as long as | live. 
Have had my separator over two years, and it has made 
me $20.00 more a year per Cow than I made before. 
I figure that my calves raised on U. S. Separator skim 
milk pay for keeping my cows. 

¢ cream is clear profit. I make over $40.00 a cow 
clear a year. I don't feed any grain, so I consider J am 
doing well, If I didn’t have over 12 cows I believe J 
could get interest on my investment if I had paid 
$500.00 for a U. S. Separator. I keep books. so one 

is no guess-work about it. 
U.S. Separator 
skim-milk makes 
stock pay 


T. G. Armstrong.” 


What the U, S, has done for Mr. Armstrong it will do” 
for you. Write mow for a copy of our big handsome 
1906 U. S. Separator catalog which tells how and 
why. = Address— 

VERMONT FARM MACHINE C0., Bellows Falls,,Vé. 
18 warehouses throughout the U. S. and Canada 431 

















Dairy Division U.S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Chief. E. H. Webster says—“Some of the so-called washing powders are very 
objectionable, as grease of some kind is used principally in their makeup. 
When such powders are used a coating of thick grease will be formed around 
the edges of the sink or pan containing the wash water. All such compounds 
should be discarded. Powders can be procured that are guaranteed to contain 
no grease, and they are usually excellent cleansers.” 


Wyandolle Dairyman’s Cleaner 


S 


and Cleanser 


Is a special dairy Cleaner, guaranteed to con- 
tain no grease, oil or fat. Not only in this 
regard but in all others, it conforms to what 
Chief Webster described as an excellent clean- 
fi, er. Ask your factoryman or dealer for a 5-Ib. 
Ttniettneer, sack Of this cleaner or write us. 





THE J. B. FORD COMPANY, Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G., Wyandotte, Mich. eo 








$200 @ year. We teach you at home in three 
months of your spare time by illustrated 
Kerpaan’ Vote diploma with degree. Particulars free. 
it Veterinary Dental College. Detroit. Mick. 














LEARN VETERINARY ae 
| 


OUR GUARANTEE of 


A 


KICKING, 

» Balking, Shying or any 
kind of a habit cured 
in a few hours by my 

> system. Particulars free, 


See 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. | PROP. JESSE K.BEERY, Picasant Hill, Obie. 
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Farm Cheese Making. 


ne [From»Page. 526.] ’ 
cheese color. Now add rennet extract 
to the “milk at ‘the rate” of’ one 
ounce to 100 pounds. or 12 gallons of 
milk. The milk should begin to cur- 
“die in ‘from ten.to 12 minutes. If 
you use rennet tablets, take one small 
tablet for every’ five gallons of milk, 
or ene large tablet to 25 gallons of 
milk. 

‘> UP he accompanying illustrations 
show a home made curing room. A 
ventilator should be arranged at the 
top to allow warm air to pass out. A 
good curing room can be made by 
Simply digging a cave in‘a clay “bank 
where the soil is stiff enough to pre- 
vent caving in. R 

ADDING RENNET TABLETS. 

To add the rennet if tablets are 
used, dissolve the required amount in 
a small quantity of cold water, then 
pour into the milk. If rennet ex- 
tract is.used, mix it in half a dipper 





Sse 


INTERIOR. OF CAVE. 
of cold water, then pour it into the 
milk. Great care should ‘be taken 
not to have the milk at a tempera- 
ture below 86 degrees when the ren- 
net is put in, and it should not be 
above 90 degrees. After the rennet 
is added, stir gently for two or three 
minutes, then let stand until the curd 
is firm enough to cut. To ascertain 
when the curd is ready for the’ cut- 
ting, insert the index -finger inv the 
milk at an angle of 45 degrees until 
the thumb nail touches the milk 
make a slight notch in the curd with 
the thumb, then gently raise the ‘fin- 
ger; if thes.curd breaks clean across 
it without many flakes remaining on 
the finger, it is ready for cutting. A 
little practice will soon tell you. when 
is the best time to cut. z 
[Concluded Next Weekij 


Settled on the Hand Séparatot” 


ORIN KENYON, ONEIDA COUNTY, N Y¥. 





TThis article was awerded a prize in our separator 
experience contest. | 

We have used a cold water 
separator for some time..and. have 
found it more than paid for it- 
self the first year. It was tested 
carefully with the old method 
of setting milk in pans with the re- 
sult that it is far better since it makes 
a third more butter than from the 
Same amount of cream. The separa- 
tion was so effective that nothing 
more could be desired in regard to the 
amount of cream secured. Yet the 
cold water separator has its disadvan- 
tages. Milk separated by this process 
has little feeding value, as it is half 
water. In raising calves, much more 
grain is required than otherwise. 

We now use a machine separator 
which does excellent work. The cream 
is nicely separated. The milk is nice 
and warm for the calves. Even with 
this kind of separator we feed a little 
grain. In the use of both kinds a 
great amount-of work is eliminated, 
the cream is sweeter and better'and a 
finer quality of butter is the result. 
The machine is rather intricate in its 
construction, necessitating careful la- 
bor in cleaning. ° 

We have had no experience with 
any other kind of separator, nor do 
we wish to, as the’one at present in 
use answers all practical purposes. It 
is an expensive machine but gives sat- 
isfaction worth the cost. If we had to 
go back to the use of pans.and all the 





bother consequent upon their ys 


would leave cows to some prs 


One else 
who does not care’ for the r 


a A. none 
thrown away. ~~ 
——_——_ 

Our Veterinary. Adviser, 
Conducted for this journal by Donald yy rt 
V-8, professor of veterinary science at [j)i,.;. 6°! 
of agriculture. ~ AS COlLegG 


Subscribers’., questions «re -answered in rot 


free of charge, but for immediate persona! —— 


mail $1 should be inclosed. The prescriptions 5. by 


print. 


ed below can be put up by any druggist, > 
remedies for certain troubles are almost 
named in our advertising columns and oft, 









always 


advantageously employed for the very ailmec. be 
quired about. Billed 

Tumor—R. K., Pennsylvania, has g 
cow that has a lump on the inside of 
the thigh. She is not lame, there 


Seems to be no soreness or inflamma. 
tion. Wilt tt hurt the cow or ffect 
her milk? These tumors usually do 
no harm to the cow’s health, nor wil] 


they affect her milk. They can only 
be removed by an operatio: hich 
should be done by a qualified veter. 
inarian. 


Chicken ‘Cholera—F. R., New York, 


wants a remedy for chicke: 1olera 
There is no medicine that cure 
or prevent chicken cholera. The best 
method of getting rid of this cane 


is .either,to remove the poultry to 
another house at some distance or to 
dispose of them and not keep y for 
two years. ; 





Sick Turkeys—A. W., New Y has 
some turkeys that grow well { 
time they are hatched unti 

eight weeks old. They tl 
and*soon die. Mix one pou! 

phate of lime with two pou engl 
dered. eharcoal and. give ea: key 
one-half teaspoonful at a ti 1 its 
food twice a day, and continue it for 
two weeks, then skip a week give 
agair’‘and so on until the turkey is 
nearly fyll grown. 


ee 


Stock Raisers! ! Read This Offer!! 
—I want every reader of t! per 
who owns stock of any kind to read 
the very attractive offer in this issue 
made by Mr E. P. Mueller, tl ell 
known maker “of “Mueller’s sseg 
Grains... I. want every reader to study 





Over Cdrefully the arguments that Mr 
Mueller: makes. All of you who ownm 


stock -will find it decidedly to your in- 
terest -to investigate his proposition. 





Those who.are.familiar. with the best 
feeds on the market will tell you that 
Mueller’s Molasses Grains possess the 
highest merits; and a better feed and 
conditioner for: horses, cattle, hogs, 
sheep. or .8ows. cannot ..be had. I 
want evéry”™ man who owns some 
stock towrite:;Mr-Mueller for a free 


trial of 100 pounds of his Molasses 
Grains, Thisis a-thoroughly straight- 
forward offer of a meritorious feed, 
and no farmer who Wants to bring his 
stock into the best of condition will 
let this chance slip by. All you need 
to do is to fill out the coupon at the 
bottom of Mr Mueller'’s adv, and send 
it to him, addressing it, “E. P. Muel- 
ler, Commerce St, Milwaukee, Wis,” 






but. be sure to mention this paper. 
Sit right down and cut out the coupon 
and mail to Mr Mueller to-day. You 


will not regret it for a minute. 





The methods of providing ventila- 
tion for dairy barns advocated by Mr 
H, H. Cook of Denmark, N Y, at the 


farmers’ institute held at Columbus, 
O, were*no doubt-very good, in fact, 
among the best. They were based on 
Prof:: King’s recommendations. The 
great point, or one of the great points, 
“in Mr Cook’s addresses on ventilation, 
is the-way in which he apportions the 
ventilation to the needs of the num- 
ber of the animals kept. I cannot 


but think, however, that the plan 
adopted by Hon W. C. Edwards, of 
Rockland; Ont, ought to be as good, 
if not better. By means of a cowl 
on the end of a ventilating shaft the 
air is forced down into a distributing 
box tube which extends across tne 
ceiling in different places. The hot 
air is removed by other tubes.—[Prof 
Thomas Shaw. 





“] saw your adv in old reliable A A” 























Food for the Foal. 


CURTIS, WESTCHESTER COUNTY, N Y. 


F. D. 


The food of the colt must be such as 
to furnish the necessary nitrogen or 
muscle forming and ash or bone form- 
ing material. And the care must be 
such as to build that whipcord mus- 
cle which is obtained by moderate ex- 
ercise and proper seasoning. 

It is important that the colt acquire 
the habit of rapid growth and strong 
development while young, if we would 
have it develop to the full sized and 
well fitted animal wanted. If the 
mare’s milk does not meet the needs 
the colt should be given in addition 
such food as he will take and assimi- 
late properly. Stall feeding and fat- 
tening must not be confounded with 
proper fattening and such food and 
care as will produce fat rather than 
the strongest muscle cannot be too 
strongly condemned. 





SUBSTITUTE FEEDS FOR COLTS. 


One of the best substitutes for 
mare’s milk is cow’s milk. The colt 
will soon learn to take new milk with 
a relish if a little sugar is added. 
When it learns to drink skim milk 
may be substituted for the new milk 
and sugar. The skim milk possessing 
a large portion of casein and phos- 
phate of lime is suited to the needs 
of the colt. It is a cheap and excel- 


lent food. 
A colt two months old will.take a 
quart of milk morning and evening 


in addition to a quart of oats each 
day and its allowance of hay. When 
the milk is not at hand a pint of oats 
morning and evening with a little 


linseed meal may be all that is neces- 
sary. The linseed meal furnishes a 
large quantity of muscle and bone 
forming material and when the colt is 
weaned will prevent any tendency to 
constipation. About one pint of lin- 
seed meal per day will be a sufficient 
amount. - 

After the colt is weaned the milk 
can be gradually increased to four to 
six quarts per day and continued until 
he is a year old. Another valuable 
substitute for mare’s milk is one-half 
pint flaxseed boiled in four quarts 
water with two quarts bran or oat 
meal. 

For fodder, bright clover. hay can- 
not be excelled if cut just before or 
in the blossom. Mixed meadow hay 
or clover and timothy with a predomi- 
nance of clover is also good. Muscu- 
lar development and endurance is de- 
veloped by moderate but frequent ex- 
ercise. Only by modest and careful 
treatment and proper seasoning after 
liberal feeding on suitable foods is 
that endurance and mettle developed 
which we find in the fine horse. 


as 

Butter Tubs should first be placed 
over a steam jet for two minutes, then 
soaked 24 hours by being filled with 
water. Rinse out and rub all over 
with salt. The tub is then ready for 
receiving the butter. 

To Ripen Cream heat to 68 to 70 
degrees. Stir the cream occasionally 
until it has acquired a decided acidity. 
If too much acidity has developed, 
there is apt to be a serious loss of 
butter fat in the churning. 





Feeding Calves Skim Milk—For 
feeding several caives in one lot, I use 
small stalls just large enough to ad- 
mit one calf with doors at the back of 
the stall with bars on top of the doors. 
Three or four doors are fastened to- 
gether withthis bar. An arm reaches 
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LIVE STOCK AND DAIRY 


from the bar to the front of the stall so | 


that when the calves come into the 
stall I close all the doors by pulling 
the arm while standing in front. The 
calves. remain in these stalls some 
minutes after drinking milk so as to 
let their mouths dry.—[L. P. Bailey, 
Belmont County, O 





Famous Anderton Vehicles—‘Try 
an Anderton with your money in your 
pocket” has come to be a familiar 
saying with our readers. It calls to 
attention the excellent vehicles being 
sold on a most advantageous plan by 
The Anderton Mfg Co of Cincinnati. 
It is really a most serviceable and 
stylish line of vehicles that the An- 
derton people are turning out. The 
wonder appears when prices are 
named. A well built top buggy, all 
complete, sold under a two year ap- 
proval test and guarantee for $35.50 
That is but a sample. There are bug- 
gies, surreys, stanhopes, phaetons, 
driving wagons, spring wagons, etc, all 
at as low figures proportionately. It 
certainly is a revelation to look 
through the catalog. The long guar- 
antee proves the quality. Write for 
their 110-page booklet. It will be sent 
you free if you mention this journal, 





The American Guernsey Cattle Club 
will hold its annual meeting at the 
Fifth avenue hotel, New York city, 
May 16, 1906, at 10.30 a m. During 
the year one Guernsey cow has given 
14,920 pounds milk that contained 857 
pounds butter fat, that is equivalent 
to 1000 pounds butter. More entries 
and transfers have been recorded than 
in any previous year and the general 
business of the club has greatly in- 
creased. It is expected there will be 
a large attendance at the meeting, as 
there are several events of interest to 
Guernsey breeders that will occur 
around New York and Philadelphia 
at that time. The revision of the con- 
stitution of the club will be the im- 
portant business of the meeting. For 
further information address Sec Wil- 
liam H. Caldwell of Peterboro, N H. 














A Whole Month FREE 


We want to tell you how to get the best 
Cream Separator ona month’s trial FREE. 

We have a most liberal proposition. If 
you own only four cows write us at once. 


The National Cream Separator 


is strictly high grade. It has fewer parts, 
skims cleaner, runs lighter and lasts longer. 
it will cost Only 1 nothing to prove 
our claims. { cent for a postal 
brings you %.. whole story. 

Just write and tell us how 

any cows you own, andif you 

desire, we will ship yon a Sepa- 

fator of the right size for your 

herd. Take it home and use 


ita whole month free. If you 
don’t like it, don’t keep it. 
Just write and say you do 





ABSORBINE 


Will reduce inflamed,swollen Joints, 
Bruises, Soft Bunches, cure Boils, 
Fistula, or any@unhealthy sore 
quickly; pleasant to use; does not 
blister under bandage or re 
move the hair, and you can 
work the horse. $2.00 per bot- 
tle delivered, Book 8-B free, 


ABSORSSS. JR., for mankind, 
per Bottle. ures Varicose 













ony by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D. F., 51 Monmouth St., Springfield, Mase 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 


ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 














prepared accordingly. 





to all of the 
teams with Stock Feed. 


In cases where 


Prof. W. A. Henry, Dean of the Wisconsin Agri- 
cultural College, one of the greatest American author- 
ities, in his book, ‘‘Feeds and Feeding’’ says; 

**For Horses that are out of the stable during 
the day and worked hard, all grain, with the pos- 
sible exception of oats, should be ground. 

**For Horses at extremely hard work all grain 
should be ground and mixed with chaffed hay. 

**A Cow yielding a large flow of milk should 
be regarded as a hardworking animal and her feed 


*“‘Grinding increases the digestibility of 
feeds by permitting better mastication, and thereby 
more complete action of the digestive fluids. 

*“*The stomach of the horse is so small that it 
cannot contain a full feed at one time. 
that portion which is first eaten is usually pushed on 
from the stomach into the small intestines before it 
has long been acted on by the gastric juice.’’ 

These statements, coming from such an eminent 
authority as Prof. Henry, are the strongest argu- 
ments that can be offered in favor of Schumacher’s 
When whole grain is fed much is 
wasted because it is pushed into the intestines before 
it is digested. Schumacher’s Stock Feed is imme- 
diately attacked by the gastric juices and rapidly 
converted to use, all the good in the ground grain 


being utilized to make bone, tissue, muscle and nerve. 
Schumacher’s Stock Feed is finely ground of kiln 
dried corn, oats and barley to the proportions that 
experience has taught to be the best for all general 
feeding purposes, 
and grind them as cheaply as he can get them in 
the form of Schumacher’s Stock Feed. 
of barley in ground feeds is becoming more common 
with stockmen as its advantages and food value are 
better known. 


No farmer can raise these grains 


The use 


The fact that barley constitutes an important 


Therefore, 


part of Schumacher’s Stock Feed is mighty good evi- 
dence that we appreciate its value as a food, as do 
hundreds of prominent feeders throughout the 
country who have proved its worth, and saved money 
on their feed bills. 
work horse, the roadster or the driver. 

Feed Schumacher’s Stock Feed and get more 
service and better service from all your work animals 
at less cost, and more milk from your cows. 
run whole grain through your animals at the mar- 
ket price per bushel, when you can just as easily give 
them a feed that will be entirely assimilated and con- 
verted into profit. 
Try Schumacher’s Stock Feed and you will be con- 
vinced that it is the only properly balanced ration 
for all stock. 


There is no better feed for the 


Why 


Stop wasting money and feed. 


If your dealer does not have it write us. 
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Farmers, in common with‘all other 
classes of people, view with much in- 
terest the movement toward lower 
passenger rates. With a rapidly in- 
creasing population in the middle and 
central states, this change would ap- 
pear logical. Some of the eastern 
railroads have long since found it 
profitable to make a flat rate of 2 
cents a mile in thickly populated dis- 
tricts, and as a result, travel has 
greatly increased. The effect of the 
Ohio law recently enacted, providing 
for a 2-cent rate of passenger fare, 
is already noticeable in interstate traf- 
fic. The central passenger associa- 
tion practically announces an adjust- 
ment on this basis between various 
points in Michigan and Ohio. Low 
rates are again planned for western’ 
homeseekers’ excursions during the 
coming summer by the various lines 
of railroad running westward from 
Chicago. This means special:rates for 
farmers in middle sections who wish 
to investigate the merits of agricul- 
tural land in the northwest, west and 
southwest. The rates will continue in 
force until the last of November. 





It is not generally understood that 
smut injures the yields of grain even 
though it should not be present in 
the head. Many farmers take it for 
granted that because smut does not 
grow to any considerable extent in the 
grain that it is not present. This is a 
great mistake. The smut spore fre- 
quently grows inside the wheat plant 
without being able to reach the head 
because of some condition of weather 
or other influence that hinders it from 
reaching the head. Nevertheless, it 
has a dwarfing influence on the growth 


EDITORIAL. ....... 


of the plant, and in this way lessens 
yields. Many a crop is thus serioyus- 
ly injured by smut, though but little 
of it is present in the head. It is evi- 
dent, therefore, that in wheat growing 
countries the seed should be treated. 


-_ 


Seed day in the schools has been 
generally observed along the lines of 
“King Corn’s” proclamation in this 
paper March 8 and March 10. Schools 
that have not yet observed it, may 
still! do so, by devoting part or all of 
the time on any day to exeréisés, 
studies and lessons pertaining -to 
seeds; difference between good and bad 
seed; how to select seed; culture re- 
quired to get best results from good 
seed; botany of seeds; average yiéld 
by average methods and how this-can 
be increased by good seed and good 
culture and how it will pay, etc. Where 
the children have not yet done so, they 
may still organize a young folks’ grain 
club (as described in each issue of 
this paper for weeks past), such mem- 
bers to raise at least ten plants of corn 
or 100 plants of either of the small 
grains and compete for Editor Myrick’s 
special cash prizes of $250. Bach 
child who joins receives a member- 
ship badge, and we are trying hard to 
perfect a plan whereby a reward or 
memento of some kind shall be given 
to each and every child who finishes 
this work next fall but does not 
achieve one of the cash or other 
prizes. The 12 young folks’ grain 
clubs that report the largest member- 
ship (in writing to this paper on May 
15), shall each receive a beautiful book 
written by Editor Myrick and contain- 
ing a personal experience that may in- 
terest and inspire young and old. 

ed 


The live stock exchange is a trust, 
according to a decision rendered last 
week by the Kansas supreme court. 
This was directed against the Kansas 
City live stock exchange, and some 
of the members of this and similar 
western organizations are in a panic. 
The effects of the decision are far 
reaching. Many of the chattel mort- 
gages issued through members of the 
exchange contained the provision that 
@ commission of at least 50 cents a 
head shall be charged when the cat- 
tle are eventually sold. The court 
holds that this is sufficient to consti- 
tute a trust, and that all the notes 
and mortgages are void, and cannot be 
enforced. Millions of doHars’ worth 
of cattle paper will be affected 
by the decision. The management 
of the exchanges profess not to 
take the decision seriously, yet 
further developments will be watched 
with keenest interest. Among these is 
a movement, inaugurated last week at 
Denver, to establish independent ex- 
changes at selling markets on the 
Missouri river, and perhaps elsewhere. 
The matter is of interest to live stock 
feeders and shippers in Ohio, New 
York, Pennsylvania, etc. 


The question of safe roads with the 
new automobile season at hand is 
again a keen issue with farmers 
throughout the eastern states. Even 
in the west, where travel is not so 
heavy and autos less numerous, the 
fast running “fiends” are becoming 
more and more of a menace. Our well- 
kept highways promise to be pretty well 
monopolized by touring cars during 
the next six months. In, this connec- 
tion it might be stated that this jour- 
nal’s Safe roads’ league is receiving 
new recruits and indorsement right. 
along. 








—__ 


~ Now and again a commendable ef- 





“fort is made by someone at Washing- 


ton to better the farm labor question 
through studying the constant flow of 
immigration. Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina is fathering a bill, 
which, if it ever becomes a law, 
should mean more intelligent and 
helpful work at Ellis Island in dis- 
tributing the thousands of ablebodied 
immigrants reaching New York. The 


measure: provides for a bureau of in- 
formation, to. outline, to. these men 
where their services are most needed 
in agriculture, rate of wage, and how 
to get there. The question of farm 
labor this spring seems about as far 
from solution as ever, and it is well 
that the law makers, and the federal 
and state executives study thoroughly 
the whole question of relieving con- 
gestion in the cities, and the labor 
shortage in the country. 
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The custom of retailing such prod- 
uce..as fruits and vegetables by 
weight instead of by measure makes 
slow headway. . In-portions of the 
west, particularly on the Pacific 
coast,'‘this: method is* very much in 
vogue; but east of the Rocky moun- 
tains the housekeeper who buys a 
half peck: of spinach will get a couple 
of double handfuls loosely thrown in, 
or thrice that amount snugly packed, 
as it happens. In some -eastern cities 
families in the crowded districts are 
now paying as high as 10 cents a quart 
for potatoes, the equivalent of fully 
$3 a bushel, while the producer 
gets. only a quarter of that. similar 
conditions prevail in the central west. 
Selling at retail by weight is common 
in Europe, and the custom is a good 
one. It is fair to all parties, and from 
the standpoint of the producer would 
mean a larger consumption, and this 
in turn a bigger outlet for the out- 
put of farm and garden. It is a sub- 
ject worth agitating. 


— 


The “crop killers’ on the various 
grain exchanges have had little am- 
munition the past winter. Autumn 
sown wheat is apparently in thrifty 
condition asa whole, This is shown in 
American Agriculturist’s crop report 
for the present season, published on 
next page, which brings down the con- 
dition to the opening of this month. 
Fortunately, the first half of April 
carried with it further general health 
to the young plant, and the season ror 
crop growth opens auspiciously. 


-- 
=> 


What is left undone that should be 
done for you, or the farmers of your 
section, by your state experiment sta- 
tion and agricultural college? . And 
if you are not satisfied with what 
either of these institutions is already 
doing, tell us why. Frank discussion 
of these points will do lots of good to 
farmers and to the institutions. Neith- 
er of these parties is getting the full- 
est possible benefit from the other, 
and fresh agitation will lead to re- 
newed interest and larger usefulness. 


The free seed distribution by the de- 
partment of agriculture does not ac- 
complish the ends for which the law 
was originally framed. This statement 
was made by Sec Wilson more than 
two years. ago, and is now reiterated 
by the department. The officials will 
gladly welcome a change in the fed- 
eral law limiting the work to the se- 
curing and distribution of seeds and 
plants of new, rare and valuable sorts. 
Free seeds must go; if not at this ses- 
sion of congress, then at the next. 
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Our grain growers’ contest to in- 
crease profits of farmers is receiving 
fresh impetus each succeeding week. 
It is now well under way, but as noted 
on another page, there is still oppor- 
tunity for farmers to enter the lists. 
The prizes offered make a magnifi- 
cent total, and the work must accom- 
plish much for the uplift of grain 
farming. 

















It is a positive comfort to know 
that you will not be ‘fleeced’” when 
ordering goods from advertisements. 
This paper takes pride in giving its 
patrons an absolute guarantee on 
every advertisement we print. See the 
contract on this page. 
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Wanted, a wider foreign outlet for 
our western flour, is the plea of the 
millers this spring. 






Contest Making Splendid Pro ges, 





{From Page 522.] 
use that in your contest. America 
Agriculturist does not insist {fn its mil- 
lion dollar contest that any particu), 
variety of seed be. used. It simply in 
sists that contestants use the best pyc. 
sible available, thereby benefiting 
themselves and making it more likejy 
that they will be winners of prizes, 
WHEAT. 

Spring wheat, Red Fife, N K, specia} 
strain recommended. Winter wheat: 
for the east and south, Fultz, Maca. 
roni wheat, any variety, Kubanks 
recommended. 


CORN. 

Any variety may be grown, 
following being -recommended: For 
New England: Maine—King Philip: 
New Hampshire—Sanford, Lonefe}. 
low; Vermont—Sanford, Longfellow, 
King Philip; Massachusetts—Lonegfe|- 
low, Sibley’s Pride of the North, San. 
ford; Rhode Island—Longfellow, Rp 
L Capped; Connecticut—Longfeliow, 
Doolittle, Canada Yellow. 

For the middle states: New York 
—-Pride of the North, Leaming, Long 
fellow; New Jersey—South, Golden 
Dent. Golden Beauty, Chester Co: in 
north part, Early Leaming, Improved 
Leaming, Yellow Flint; Maryla 
Reid, Leaming, Yellow, Boone County 
White; Ohio—Clarage, Reid, Leaming; 
Kentucky—Boone County White, sil- 
vermine, Leaming. 

For the southern states: Virginia 
—Leaming, Cocke’s. Prolific, Hickory 
King; North Carolina—Cocke’s Prolif- 
ic, Bigge’s Prolific, Weekly Improved; 
South - Carolina—Marlboro, Weekly 
Improved; Georgia—Marlboro, Cocke's 
Prolific, Henry Grady; Alabama— 
Henry Grady, Cocke’s Prolific; M 
sippi—Marlboro, Mosby, Southern Sun- 
flower; Tennessee—Huffman, Hickory 
King, Boone County White. 

OATS. 

Myrick oats recommended, but any 

variety may be used. 


the 


no. 


Selling Grapes. by Co-operation. 


E. C. CLABK, ONTARIO COUNTY, N. Y. 








The Naples grape shipping associa- 
tion which handles fruit in the vivcin- 
ity of Naples boasts about 200 1 
bers. Last year there were fully ~ 
acres of grapes raised by these farm- 
ers, possibly more. Returns fron 2 
last crop were excellent, the gross re- 
ceipts being about $100,000. The qual- 
ity of the 1905 harvest was, as a whole, 


hardly ever surpassed. Some fruit 
was sent to England and arrived there 
in fine condition. 

A large portion of the grapes sold 


here were shipped west in. refrigera- 
tor cars. The last crop was about 5% 
heavier than that of the precédi: 
year and the quality showed improve- 
ment in an even higher ratio, The en- 
tire output of remarkable grapes sent 
in 1905 from the station of Naples 
ceeded 2000 tons. There were 
sumed by local wine cellars 200 to 250 
tons. Of grapes sent to market from 
this section the Naples grape associa- 
tion handled a little more than #sne- 
third. Competition at our local ship- 
ping stations last season was exceed- 
ingly. brisk. 

Good prices offered induced many 
members of the association to 
rather than incur risk of poor returns 
through commission men. Unfortu-° 
nately it is often the case that the 
latter are not always perfectly fair in 
handling crops for farmers. The ac- 
tivity of our grape market last season 
was due to the fact that various large 
firms in chief market centers had rep- 
resentatives here and their bidding 
was strong, thus our fruit found its 
way to many few localities. The “s- 


og 


me 


sociation grapes were carefully han- 
dled and shipping facilities were 
the whole better than heretofore. Tie 
time to Boston, where most of the 45- 
sociatten grapes go, was reduced c!- 
siderably. Vines this spring e-pear in 
good shape. 





Reasons for Firmness in Wool. 





With shearing in progress or close 
at hand throughout the west, the at- 
tention of flockmasters and farmers 
centers on the question of wool prices. 
The slump in the market for fat 
jambs since midwinter has had a ten- 
dency to make sheep owners more 
keenly apprehensive oi the wool situa- 
tion than ever. Last year many sheep 
men who sold their wool early in the 
season, later had cause for regret. 
No doubt they will be unusually cau- 
tious this spring, and will ask all that 
the market justifies. 

Taking a world wide glance at the 
wool situation right at present, it is 
apparent that the undertone is very 
frm. American manufacturers are 
always heavy buyers at the Lon- 
don wool auctions, which serve as 
exchanges for the great Australian 
and other leading world’s clips. Ad- 
vices from the United Kingdom say 
that everything points to no pro- 
nounced increase in supplies in wool to 
be offered at London auctions this 
season. No doubt the knowledge of 
this fact has done much to brace up 
the backbone of the American wool 
market during recent weeks. 

It is believed that American manu- 
facturers will be free buyers abroad 
during the next few months. It is 
significant that in the seven months’ 
period ending March 1, 1906, imports 
of wool into the United States were 
126,300,000 pounds, a decrease of 
nearly 12,000,000 pounds from the same 
period in 1906, This, however, is par- 
tially offset by a somewhat heavier 
supply of wool in bond than a year 
ago. United States bonded warehouse 
stocks on March 1, showed an in- 
crease of about 3,500,000 pounds from 
the same time a@ year.ago. While 
bonded warehouse supplies are gener- 
ous, compared with the past two or 
three seasons, yet when we run back 
to the late 90’s, we find them substan- 
tially exceeded. April 1, last year, 
there were 76,000,000 pounds of wool 


. in bond. 


. 


FOREIGN MOVEMENT AND WOOL IN BOND. 
[In millions and tenths millions. ] 


Year end m ape 

June 30 - : ye I ~ pe 
1905-6* 126.3 3.2 163.3 
1904-5 249.1 2.5 56.4 
1903-4 173.7 3.2 28.9 
1902-3 177.1 3.5 38.4 
1901-2 166.6 3.2 44.0 
1900-1 103.6 3.7 43.8 
1899-0 155.9 + # 69.6 
1898-9 76.7 14.1 48.3 
1897-8 132.8 3.6 60.4 


*Eight months ended March 1, ’06. 
fIn bond Mar 1, ’06. 

Tt is too early to tell anything about 
the weight, quality and shrinkage of 
the 1906 wool clip. Judging from re- 
ports now at hand, and expressions 
from leading western wool dealers, it 
fs apparent the fleece this year will 
show up well grown, and in good con- 


for some years past. We have 
learned of a few isolated cases where 
local dealers in lowa. have taken cer- 
tain clips at 30 cents per pound, but 
generally there has been little con- 
tracting in Illinois, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan or Iowa or states farther east. 
The wool situation is strong, with but 
one depressing feature, and that is the 
matter of wool substitutes, such as 
cotton, shoddy, etc, used by our man- 
ufacturers. 
LITTLE SOLD IN MIDDLE WEST. 

“We hear of very little wool being 
contracted in the middle western 
states, but more or less business has 
been done in Utah, Wyoming. Idaho 
and other range sections. In regard 
to quality of the 1906 clip, will say 
good food makes the best wool, and 
whenever we have a mild, dry winter 
without snow, the wool will, as, a rule, 
weigh heavy. . 


Good April Wheat Prospects. 


The favorable for 
autumn sown wheat, much mild- 
er than usual over. the whole 
belt, and with ample snow pro- 
tection during the short periods in 
which low temperatures ruled. In 
spite of the fact, however, that the 
average of temperature for the three 
winter months was decidedly above 
the normal, there were no periods of 
time during which temperatures were 
sufficiently high to stimulate unseason- 
able plant growth, so that the period 
of spring growth has been reached 
without any forced or abnormal devel- 
opments of the plant. This is a feat- 
ure of much importance in consider- 
ing the possibilities of the crop. 

Following its usual custom American 
Agriculturist has completed an in- 
vestigation into the condition of the 
crop and its general promise on April 
1, through its corps of county agents. 
Returns from these trained observ- 
ers indicate a fairly high condition of 
the plant, in practically every district 
in which the crop is an important one. 
The only exception is in Michigan, 
where there is some complaint of win- 
terkilling, consequent upon lack of 
ample protection during the little se- 
vere weather that was experienced in 
February. 

SLIGHTLY BETTER THAN LAST YEAR. 

Aside from Michigan, there is no 
state in the winter wheat belt showing 
@ condition lower than 90, and only 
three above 95. The average con- 
dition of the crop on April 1, 
as reported by our correspondents 
is 91.2; last year at this date 
the condition’ was reported at 90; 
in 1904 at 80;. and in 1903 at 95.9. 
It will be noted the present prospect 
is regarded slightly better than this 
time last year, and very slightly below 
the extremely high promise of 1903. 
The present figure may be regarded as 
reflecting a situation in which. the 
percentage of injury is exceedingly 
small, and the crop being far enough 
advanced at this time to afford oppor- 
tunity for good judgment, it is evident 

[To Page 538.] 





winter was 


Boston Wool Prices for Specified Periods. 
{Monthly range in cents per pound.] 


dition. “It is thought that range 
wools will be somewhat heavier this 
season than last,” writes a Chi- 
cago dealer, “but the clip of 
1905 was generally lighter than 
*April 
* "06 
Unwashed: 
O, Pa & W Va 
Fine 44Sties bevetcdsvcscee BOW 
Fine Delaine..... soséveos eae 
Mich, Wis and N Y¥ 
vine Se ee copescscs BAO 
iRG DN ..0006556 000% 27@: 
Ky and Indiana — 
% and % blood.....ccce 33@34 
ai ee eee 28 
Mo, Ia and Il 
% and % blood......... » 383@34 
Braid “sc issées ceovccvcvecce 28 
Scoured Basis: 
Texas 
Spring, fine 12 mos..... 72@73 
California 
Spring N, 12 én0see 
yor = tad ¥ mos... 68@70 
Ida, Ore, ete 
Staple medium......... 65@66 
a loti TINO ics. < nie se oto 68@70 


ange at opening of month. 





April April Sept Aug 
05 04 “OD *O1 
23@24 22@23 21@22 18@19 
ue 27 e 25 23@24 20 
20@21 20@21 18@19 
25 23@24 21@22 
30@31 25@26 22@23 
27 22@23 19@20 
29@30 23@25 21@22 
2 21@23 18@19 
67@68 51@52 50@52 
63@65 48@50 46@50 
61@63 48@50 48@50 
64@66 47@49 46@48 





GOMMERCIAL AGRICULTURE 








the roof space, or how many turns and angles it 
presents (see buildings below), any one can lay Rex 
Flintkote perfectly. Positively proof against leaks from 
rain or snow, unaffected by heat, cold or chemical action, and 
an effectual protection against fires nn | sparks. 


This trade mark is found on every 


Rex Flintkote Roofing 


Refuse to bay roofing if the dealer cannot show you 
PR AF d 2 lity. Send for the name of our agent. 
back teeing ail Kiete'el Guildines from Donltry bosses $0 

rom ses 
railroad terminals and sablic buildings in all parts of 
» which are a vi supenorn 
FFlintkote lease write for them at once. 


Pritt cart 
Mit, 
vomnel 


Nene 


There is no more handy and satisfactory gun to have 
about the house than a MZarvizz .22 repeater. This rifle chambers 
sil the fcrent forme of 22 cartridges and can thus be cheaply used for 
‘ target or i] shooting, and i the i i 
org ong ange tle for ec game atte ons co, Sedge, 
oO 22 on * fea f * . 
of diferent kinds of -22s, places t high ta te’ eiamatios 
of small bore rifle users. _No rifle but ia _has 7 
That's good to think about when you order, 


You will endoy the real hunting stories i Experi Book.” 
for 3 stamps, with our ions — Fm, 


Lhe llarlin Ferearms QO, 


119 Willow Street New Haven, Conn. 
















EE 
Positive circulation and minimum 
vibration can be obtained only with 


ate 


. 





Make Your Own Light 


The Farrpanxs-Morsz Electric Light Outfit gives 
plenty of good light at a moderate cost. 
\ @as, Gasoline or Kerosene Engines for all purposes, 
from 2 h. p. up. 












Out out complete advertisement and send to 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 


Monroe &t., Chicago, Il, 


Pleesesend me Illustrated Catalogue No. C 897 
Gasoline Engines. 














I may want h. p. to run. 
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Write for Free Cata. C, ABENAQUE MACHINE WORKS, 


ABENAQUE” ENGINES 
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Lady can bold him, 
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The Grange and its National Field 


MORTIMER WHITEHEAD. 





For upwards of 15 years, by action. 


of the national grange, sustained by 
state and subordinate grange, the 
farmers of this country have united 
and successfully opposed the legisla- 
tion by congress which would give to 
ship owners many millions of dollars 
annually in the way of subsidies or 
bounties for carrying freight. -As well 
subsidize the farmer’s wagon that car- 
ries his products to market. The 
grange instructs its officials “to be vig- 
jlant and watchful,” and so, when in 
the present congress, the scheme was 
again revived under senate bill, No 
%, the vigilant legislative committee 
of the national grange, at once took 
action as a lion in the way, and in the 
name of the organized farmers, have 
entered their formal protest before the 
committee on merchant marine and 
fisheries of the house of representa- 
tives, the bill having already been 
hurried through the _ senate. The 
schemers for this legislation, which 
would tax all the people $50,000,000 
within a few years for the benefit of 
a very few persons, thought by chang- 
ing the words of the old bill from “sub- 
sidy” and “bounty” to “subvention,” 
while the attention of the country was 
toward the railroad rate bill, to hurry 
it through without attracting much 
opposition. The national grange has 
spoken openly and plainly. Patrons 
‘everywhere should send along their 
resolutions of protest to congressmen 
in the good old way. The time to do 
it, is at your next grange meeting. 
The 3list annual statement of the 
Briar creek farmers’ mutual insurance 


company of Pennsylvania, organized. 


and successfully managed by the 
grange all these years, shows an in- 
crease of nearly $1,000,000 in risks for 
the year, with $6,789,159 now insured. 
The average cost per year for $1000 in- 
surance for the 31 years is $1.87, 

The Pomona grange of Herkimer 
county, N Y, has been discussing the 
establisment of a public market in 
Utica... Committees have been appoint- 
ed to take the proper steps to bring 
it about. 

State Master C. B. Kegley reports 15 
new granges organized in the state of 
Washington this year. The state 
grange will meet at East Spokane, 
June 7, 1906. 

If the protests of granges in vari- 
ous parts of the country against the 
continuance of the free seed distribu- 
tion are heeded, it will be sure to go. 
Let the money thus wasted be used 
for something of real benefit to farm- 
ers. It is understood that Senator 
Latimer of South Carolina is going to 
make a determined stand to retain 
the present free seed appropriation. 
Farmers and Patrons should kill the 
measure. 

State Lecturer A. M. Cornell of 
Pennsylvania has been busy on a lec- 
ture trip in Cambria county. 

Past National Lecturer Mortimer 
Whitehead, called home by the death 
of his mother in her 88th year, will 
early in May take up the. broken 
threads of his lecture series in Wyo- 
ming County, Pa, followed by other 
meetings in Susquehanna and Lacka- 
wanna counties, 

Up to date, granges in several states 
are celebrating Arbor day by planting 
trees and holding appropriate exer- 
cises. Some that own grounds, plant 
trees around th ‘r halls in memory of 
members who have died and to mark 
the visit of some leading Patron, or 
event, 

The grange at Sinks Grove, Monroe 
county, of Va, has been having a 
genuine revival during the past few 
months. Large additions of new 
members and interesting discussions 
of state and national questions. 

Academy grange, No 62, of Ontario 
county, N Y, has during the past win- 
ter taken in 56 new members, with 
a new class of 17 on the way. 

Patrons in Colorado are already 
making preparations for the next 
session of the national grange, which 
is to be held at Denver this fall. 

Vermont comes to the front with a 
‘new grange located at Georgia, or- 
ganized by Deputy Dana H. Morse, 
with 133 charter members. 

Dracut grange, Mass, gained 51 in 
members within a year and now num- 
bers 327, with other applications on 
hand, , 

North Haven grange, Connecticut, 
has celebrated its 20th anniversary. 
Of the 19 charter eeu only one 


AMONG THE GRANGES 


has died. They have received in all 
425 members, have over $500 in the 
treasury, esides several hundred dol- 
lars worth of property. 

Rancocas grange, No 131, of New 
Jersey, reports the purchase of 582 
bushels of New York seed potatoes 
and 1018 sacks from Maine; also 
tons of fertilizer. 

The purchase of 1139 tons binder 
twine for last wheat harvest by the 
members of the grange in four states, 
Michigan, Ohio, Indiana and Ken- 
tucky, direct from the manufacturer, 
shows true business co-operation and 
a net saving of about $60,000. 


Progress in Cortland County, N. Y. 


Brother B. R. Knapp reports that 








they have 19 granges in that small 
county. Of these Mcgrawville is the 
largest. It meets every alternate Sat- 


urday evening with a good attendance. 
Marathon has 150 members and rents 
avery large, fine hall. It is doing 
good grange work and is a royal en- 
tertainer. The Pomona grange is in- 
vited there for its next quarterly 
meeting, June 2. Virgel grange, No 
457, has bought a large church and 
fitted the upper floor into a very nice 
hall with a dining hall and kitchen. It 
is in a prosperous condition. Little 
York grange, No 441, and Homer, No 
834, both own their halls and are do- 
ing good grange work. Blodgett Mills 
also owns its hall and holds meetings 
every alternate Wednesday evening. 
Cortland grange, No 461, rents its 
hall. It is prosperous with about 140 
members. Recently it held an open 
meeting with McGrawville members. 
Some invited friends gathered to hear 
a fine program consisting of speeches, 
recitations and music, after which it 


“panqueted its friends in royal style. 


East Homer or Albright grange, No 
440, has a membership of about 140 
and hold meetings every alternate 
Saturday evening with good lectures 
and literary work. Preble grange, No 


447, has about 135 members. It is a 
good, prosperous, lively working 
grange. Texas Valley grange, No 972, 


our youngest Cortland county grange, 
has about 100 members and is pros- 
perous. The other granges, with the 
exception of a few, are doing good 
work. There are about 1500 members 
in the county. 





Gran ge | Notes. 


National . Secretary Freeman has 
been kept busy recently getting out 
certificates. He has just furnished the 
sixth degree certificates for 1906. He 
has written over 3200 sixth degree cer- 
tificates this year. He is-now at work 
upon the 130 or more charters for 
new granges and reorganized granges 
for the first quarter of 1906. The pos- 
tage for the national. secretary’s office 
for February was $60 with an equal 
amount for expressage. The expense 
items for March exceed this amount. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Vineland grange, No 11, initiated 
a class of 22 in the third and fourth 
degrees recently. Ice cream and cake 
were served at the close. The large 
co-operative grange store in the 
grange hall building is doing a 
large and increasing business, sup- 
plying the needs of a large number 
of farmers and others. The grange 
is deeply interested in all legislative 
work for the benefit of farmers. 

Wantage grange, No 78, of Sussex 
is still pushing along in grange 
work. There is a class of seven for 
initiation and several others are ex- 
pected. The date for its annual field 
day is August 22 at Patrons’ Park. 
This is the largest and most success- 
ful picnic held in Sussex county, there 
being in attendance over 6000. In 
this connection a display of cereals, 
fruits and flowers is held and all Pa- 
trons are invited to bring any prod- 
uct of the farm, This is a great ad- 
vantage to all Patrons and is a draw- 
ing card for the picnic. 

Pioneer grange of Cranbury in Mid- 
dlesex county recently initiated 21 
members and now numbers about 135. 
it has purchased $2000 worth of clo- 
ver seed in connection with Hights- 
town grange; also $5000 worth of fer- 
tilizer and three carloads of seed po- 
tatoes from Maine and New York. 
The grange meets the second and 
fourth Tuesdays of each month dur- 
ing the summer. 

Mantua grange, No 39, recently in- 
itiated six new members and rein- 





~fluence 





Stated one. A traveling-library has 
been established. Beginning April 
23, Brother Noblit will give a 
Series of talks on the Civil war. 
Pomona grange, No 4, met recently 
with Vineland grange No 11. Worthy 
State Master and Mrs Gaunt were 
present and installed officers as fol- 
lows: Master, W. E. Davis: overseer, 
W. W. Du Bois; lecturer, Mrs C. M. 
Burge; secretary, L. F. Glaspey. Vis- 
itors from Bergen, Burlington and 
Salem counties were present and five 
granges from Cumberland county 
were largely represented. A class of 
three was initiated. The ladies pro- 
vided a royal lunch, which was thor- 
oughly appreciated by 100 persons. 
Resolutions were sént to the assem- 
blyman and senator urging their in- 
can in favor of trolley freight 


In a recent communication from 
Sec Bodine he reports that since their 
last annual Session seven new 
granges have been organized, as fol- 
lows: . Raritan, No 156, at Keyport 
in Monmouth county, December 15 
with 30 charter members; Farming- 
dale, No 157, December 16 with 35 
charter members; Lafayette grange 
in Sussex county, January 17 with 19 
charter members; Whitehouse, No 159, 
in _Hunterdon county, January 13 
with 23 charter members; Frankford 
in Sussex county, 30 charter mem- 
bers: Shrewsbury, No 161, in Mon- 
mouth county, March 6 with 23 char- 
ter members. There have been two 
reorganizations. Mariton grange, No 
45, in Burlington county, January 24 
with 16 charter members and Cross- 
wicks, No 58, in Burlington county, 
March 23 with 15 charter members. 


Pomona grange, No 12, in Mon- 
mouth county has been recently or- 
ganized with the following officers: 
Master, C. C. Hulsart; secretary, 
George W. Batchley. Brother Hul- 
sart is also deputy. 


Cold Spring grange recently. con- 
ferred the third and fourth degrees on 
a class of 14 mostly representative 
people. A larger class was expected, 
but some were absent on account of 
illness. Refreshments were served in 
the evening of which nearly 100 par- 
took. The members of our woman’s 
work committee have presented and 
are preparing sme very interesting 
and beneficial literary programs that 
are aed digested and appreciated 
as well. 


DELAWARE. 


Farmers are taking up the subject 
of owning and controlling their own 
telephone lines and systems. It is 
claimed that this is done in the west- 
ern states with great success. Before 
a large meeting of Capital grange one 
member told of a visit to the west 
where he found the whole country 
covered with a telephone system 
owned by the farmers and maintained 
at very small cost. Capital grange has 
decided to take the matter up before 
the Pomona grange of this county. All 
granges seem to have taken on new 
life in the state. Capital grange, 
which has always been a very live 
grange, is holding more interesting 
meetings with larger attendance than 
it has had for years. It will confer 
the third and ‘fourth degrees-on a 
class of 16 at the next meeting in ad- 
dition to several other large classes 
which have been in since January 1. 
Fruitland grange at its last meeting 
discussed Kitchen help. 


NEW YORK. 


The grange in the Empire state is 
forging to the front. Already 17 new 
granges and one reorganization repre- 
senting a charter membership of 596 
have been added this year. It will be 
remembered that Sec Giles reported 
at the last state grange meeting that 
16 new granges and three reorganiza- 
tions were added during 1905. This 
new record is gratifying and fills pa- 
trons with enthusiasm and hope that 
the order will advance more rapidly 
during 1906 than in any previous year. 
The new granges recently organized 
are as follows: One in Essex county 
organized by R. W. Eggleston; two in 
Wyoming county, S. D. Odell-and F. 
N. Godfrey; two in Franklin county 
by P. S. Daly; one in Erie county by 
Cc. E. Gillings; one in St Lawrence 
county by Fred Shepard; one in 
Wayne county by S. E. Budd; two in 
Columbia county by H. W. Niles; one 
in Orange county by John Krouse; 
one in Cayuga county by Charles 
Fitts; one in Schuyler county by H. 
Knickerbocker; one in Cattaragus 









county by D. F. Reeves; one in Orleans 
county by H. J. Steele; one in Clin}.,, 
county by W. G. Mooney, and one jn, 
Alleghany county by D. F. Reeves 

According to the last report of the 
state secretary there were 597 graneys 
in the state, since which time thera 
have been organizd 19, one reorgan- 
ized, and one suspended, making g 
total of G16 granges in the state.—/ 


The largest. net gain of membership 
for the quarter ending March 31, so far 
reported to the state secretary, is 77 
for Academy grange No 42, in Ontarig 
county. Other granges making a jarca 
increase for the quarter are Aus.}). 
Valley No 973 in Essex county, 42 
Stafford grange No 418 in Genes.c 
county, 40; Hopewell grange No 472 jn 
Ontario county, 46; Sherwood grange 
No 1034 in Cayuga county, 41; Den- 
mark grange No 535 in Lewis county, 
40; and Wolcott grange No 348 in 
Wayne county, 36. This latter is the 
largest grange in the state and Cs 
ond in the world. ft has a total mem. 
bership of 867.—[B. 

The competitive examination for the 
six scholarships for the winter course 
in agriculture at Cornell university 
will be held on the third Saturday in 
June, at some central] or convenient 
point in each county. The examination 
will be conducted and completed in 
the presence of the three members of 
the examining committte. At the « 
of the examination, the completed 
papers will be sealed, and at once sent 
to the master of,the state 2 
The master of the state grang: 
then call a meeting of the scholar: 
committee for the purpose of gra 
the papers. The findings of the s 
arship committee will be comm 
cated to the masters of the Po: 
granges, or county deputies, in 
ties having successful candidat: 
the master of the state grange 
case any successful candidate decides 
to relinquish his claim to a scholar- 
ship, he shall at once notify the com- 
mittee, and the scholarship shal! then 
fall to the candidate having the xt 
highest standirfg. In case any success- 
ful candidate fails to enter the college 
of agriculture, the scholarship shall 
fall to the candidate having the ext 
highest standing. 

The state grange is to donate six 
scholarships at $50 each for the agri 
cultural college at Cornell unive: 
The committee having the matter 
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charge are Worthy Master George A. 
Fuller, Dean L. H. Bailey, and W. F. 
Pratt. They have prepared rules and 
regulations and supplied each Pomona 


master in the state with the same. In 
all counties having no Pomona, ap)li- 
cations for scholarships should be 
made to the county deputy.—[B. 





In practical matters, it is folly to 
suppose that to know just ho n 
operation should be performed 
enable all to do the work equ 
well.—[A. §S. Fuller. 





With no thought of flattery to you 
or injustice to any other farm paper, 
let me say that your garden annual 
issue of American Agriculturist Feb- 
ruary 24, 1906, is the most interesting, 
instructive and valuable farm paper 
I have ever read, and I aim to keep 
fairly well informed. Every farmer 
and his family ought to read it 
am confident there would then be 
gardens worthy of the name.—([A. B. 
Katkamier, Wayne County, N Y. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
POULTRY SUPPLIES. 





NEW INCUBATORS, slightly discolored by flool. 
Latest improvements. Guaranteed sound. Perfect 


hatchers. A few 108-egg size, $10.50 each; 216- 
$16.50 each; (regular price $18.40 and $23). Rare 
portunity. Standard hatchers less than cost 
make. No eirculars on these. Send cash 
order at once. Regular incubator and brooder «a 
alog free if you mention this paper. CORNELL 
INCUBATOR COMPANY, Ithaca, N Y. 


~ FOR SALE—Bureka incubator, capacity 600 eggs. 


vi little used. A bargam. Cost $149. My price 
$65. quick. BARKLEY’S FILM EXCHANGE, Mt 


Pleasant, Pa. 
LITTLE GEM HATCHERIES cost only 30 cents 
Over 


60,000 successful poultry raisers cr] 
them, Catalog free. F. GRUNDY, Morrisc> 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


—_——_ 


HIGHLY-BRED OOLLIE Champion 
strains, FRED BOWMAN, bpdees, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Well broken Irish Setter. 
KAUFFMAN, Conyngham, Pa. 

















GEORGE 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 


Five Cents a Word 


READ BY 500,000 PEOPLE WEEKLY 
THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
in American Agriculturist, At a cost of only 
FIVE ceote a word, 
you wish to buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
gs one word, Cash must accompany each order, 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
qsnnot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
{nsertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS —. SALE” or “TO 
RENT’ will be accepted at the above rate, but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK- FACED TYPE or display of any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus making 
9 small ady as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE Yor the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
on a only five cents a word each insertion. 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 
EGGS AND POULTRY. 











BARRED, BUFF and White Plymouth Rocks, 


White Wyandottes, Black and White Minorcas, 
Brown and White Leghorns, Mammoth Pekin 
ducks, $3 each; $7.50 for trio. Eggs, $2 for 15; $3.75 
for 30; % for 45. Duck eggs, $1.50 for ll; $275 
for 2: $3 for 44, EDWARD G@, NOONAN, Mari- 
etta, Lanca aster County, Pa. 





COMB WHITE LEGHORNS—E. G. 
_ “business and beauty’ strain, Madison 





Squat inners. To customers mentioning this 
paper, eggs, $2 per sitting for short time only, 
Catalog of Leghorns and Wyahdottes free, BE. G. 
wy KO! F, Ithaca, N ¥ 





-EGG STRAIN—Single Comb White Leghorns 
exclusively. Bred for utility and beauty, All stock 
» mated. Tem to 18 birds to a pen. Eggs 





prove ese matings, 15 $1.75, 100 $8. Infertiles re- 
placed, Circular, laying records and testimonials 
free. A trial order will convince you. GRANT 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 





EG GS from pure White Wyandottes; Single Comb 


White Leghorns, Barred Plymouth Rocks and 
Rhode Island Reds. Incubator eggs a specialty. 
Writ+ for prices, FAIRVIEW POULTRY AND 
STUCK CO, Winston Salem, N C. 





“GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS, America’s largest 
and greatest winners. Winning recently at greatest 
shows 29 firsts. Toms, $8 up; hens, $6 up; eggs, $8 
to $12 dozen. Guaranteed as represen! BIRD 









BROS, Box 30, Meyersdale, Pa. 

SINGLE COMB BUFF ORPINGTONS, Willow 
Brook iin, first prize winners at Dalton, Mass, 
Kingston and Schenectady, New York, 196. Stand- 


ard bred, Eggs, 15 $2. J. W. MAMBERT, Church- 


town, N ¥. 


FARMERS’ 


you can advertise anything - 





EGGS AND POULTRY.—Continued. 


EGGS AND ae from colonied Single 
Combe White for business 
beauty. Write FRANK. ‘EDSON, LeRoy, NY. 


[ROSODSEESED Pi Rae ae eggs, 5 cents 
each; Buff 
3% cents and up. P. DICKEY, icnen Del. 











EXHIBITION BARRED ROCKS—(Bright Haw- 
kins), vigorous, prolific Eggs, 15, $1; 100, $5. Cir- 
eular, A, L. MILES, Laceyville, Pa. 


CLOSING OUT—Barred Rock cockerels from 10- 
pound cocks. Pekin ducks, Bronze turkey toms. 
M. B, CLOUD, Kennett Square, Pa. 


ROSE COMB —- a LEGHORNS, heavy ee 
210 strain, 26 Guaranteed fertile, 
JONES, No Hartland, Vt. 


RUSSELL’S Single Comb Brown Leghorns, bred to 
win, bred to lay, Catalog free. Write F. H. 
RUSSELL, Wakeman, O. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN duck eggs, 
Plymouth Rocks, $150 12 BEN 
Pomona, XY 

















$2 for 12; Barred 
ROSS FARM, 





BABY CHICKS—Leghorns 
GLENNWOOD HATCHERY, 
Ridge, N Y. 


ORPINGTONS, 
for sale. J. H, 
town, O. 


THOROUGHBRED WHITE WYANDOTTES—15 
= $i; 100, $%. EARLE M, LYMAN, Newport, 


and Minorcas, 
Box 1350, Poplar 





Buff and White. Eggs and stock 
SCHNURRENBERGER, Austin- 








ROSE COMB BROWN Lo  amgeeay exclusively. 
Heaviest laying strain. eggs $1 per 15, 
per 10. WM SCHLUER, ee N Y. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN DUCK eggs, 11 $1; 
Black Minorcas, White Leghorns, 15 $1. 
DERIDDER, Ballston Spa, N Y. 


POULTRY ee FREE—Reasonable prices, 
satisfaction guaranteed. FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 


BARRED ROCK and Rhode Island Red eggs for 
sale, 75 cents for 13; $5 for 100. J. G. BROOMALL, 
Elkins Park, Pa. 


EGGS—Faney Single Comb 
Orpingtons. Circular free, 
Chandlersville, O. 





Anconas, 
Ww 











Buff Leghorn and 
WILLIS WILSON, 





AMERICA’S FINEST Barred and White Roc! 
Eggs, $1 per 13. Stock for sale. W. F. CLARK'S, 
Cortland, N Y. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS—Rose Comb, the lead- 


EXCHANGE ADVERTISING 


GEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 








Original Maker, 99-41 No 

Pa. 

ELDORADO OATS outyield all others, 2 
bushels have been grown on one acre; they never 
rust or blight. Irish Cobbler pota None 
Price right. Send for circular. CHAS CODNER, 
Owego, N ¥ . 








HERMITAGE YELLOW 
sale. Has tested % i. cent germination, 1 to 
14 inches medium cob, yield 15 barrels ear. Per 
bushel, $1.25. HERMITAGE FARM, Norbeck, Md. 


APPLE TREES—Best New England grown, rock- 
ces; peach trees, rose bushes and 


DENT seed corn for 





shrubbery at prices. Write for 
OAKLAND NURSERIES, Manchester, Ct. 


ENSILAGE SEED cCORN—Early § Mastodcn 
pleases all. Germination guaranteed, $2.5 bag, 
two bushels. Check with order, PACKARD, Seed 
Specialist, Dover, Del 


SEED SWEET POTATOES, sweet potato plants, 
Jersey Yellow, Jersey Red, Vineland Rush Big 
strains. Asparagus roots. . M. HARRISON, 
Vineland, N J. 


catalog. 











GLADIOLUS—Cowee’s World's fair strain bulbs, 
3 to 7 cents each; 100,000 fruit and shade trees. L. 
F. DINTELMAN, Belleville, 





Mm seme me B PEARzO~AB kinds, 
house hardened, Write 
ARD DAVIS. Zion’s Grove, Pa. 


inne QQ Carman, Coin, Century, Har- 


transplanted, 
for prices. 








Ionia, Longfellow, Wonder; 80 varieties. 

CHARLES FORD, Fishers, N Y. 
—_ bag © ge Michigan, Eureka, 
Gold . List free. 


Cobbler, Reliance, 
CREST FARM, Dalton, Pa 


PIE PLANT, strawberry plants, fruit and shade 
trees. SAMUEL C. DE COU, Burlington Co, 
Moorestown, N J. 


GREGG RASPBERRY—Good, ay | plants, $5 
per 100, E, L. ALBERTSON, Hope, N J. 














ing fowl now. 15 eggs $1.50. M. M, MIESE, Lan- DAHLIAS, 2 kinds, $1. H. BURT, Taunton, 
caster, O Mass. 
gPAREED ROCKS (Bradley, Thompson). Eggs, LIVE STOCK. 


15; % 10. SPRINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, 





Dns ROCKS—Egges and stock. wa te 
; $16. S&S ¥. BYRN, Cambridge, Ma 





MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY—No 
experiment, bred 12 years for heavy laying, from best 
blood in America. Stock and eggs at farmers’ 
prices. ROBERT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md, 





THOROUGHBRED heavy laying White Wyan- 
dottes, Rhode Island Reds, Buff Orpington 

Barred Rocks. Eggs, $1.25 per 15, $3 per 45. 
WOOD POULTRY FARM, Avondale, Pa. 





EGGS—Bronze turkeys, $3 per 13; Langshans, In- 


50 BUFF ROCK EGGS, $3. BRANCH VALLEY 
POULTRY YARDS, Telford, Pa, 


ROSE COMB ping - (eae 30 eggs $1 
D. SCOTT, Woodburn, 


CHOICE = ROCKS, 26 eggs $1 A, W. 
SMITH, Parksville, N Y. 


BARRED ROCK COCKERELS, $1.23. REID 
BURT, Melrose, O. 























dian Game, Wyandottes, Leghorns, Plymouth 

Rocks, Guineas, $1; Houdans, Muscovy duck $1.50; BUCKEYES-RED FEATHER FARM, War- 
stock No L CLARK BROS, Freeport, 0. ren, O, 

WHITE WYANDOTTES, the world’s best utility MISCELL 

fowl, bred for laying. Eggs, $1 per 15, se per ANEOUS. 

. Satisfaction guaranteed. HARRY EDI- 

BURN, West Middlesex, Pa, DO YOU WANT CITY PEOPLE as summer 





BARRED ROCKS exclusively, 16 years line bred, 
beautifiily barred, large bone, bred-to-lay kind. 15 
eggs $1. M B turkey eggs, $3 dozen. E. F. SOM- 
MERS, Somerset, Va. 








WHITE WYANDOTTES, the world’s greatest 
utility fowl; we breed only the best. Wanted every 
reader to write for matings, also Pekin ducks, CHAS 





DARONE, York, Pa. 

SILVER LACED WYANDOTTES, 15 eggs 9 
cents, 30 eggs $1.50, 50 eggs $2.50, 100 eggs $4. DOL- 
LARS FARM RANGE, Recommended by Clark 


Brothers, Freeport, 


WYANDOTTES, 20-egg strain. 
5 for 15, $% per 100. Also choice Collie 
pups, Male $8, female $. GEO L. GILLINGHAM, 
Moor: town, N J. 


"WHIT E PLYMOUTH ROCKS, Buff Plymouth 

Rocks - Rose Comb White Leghorns. Gilt-edge 
—~ Eggs, 7 cents each, R. C. HINKLE, Mil- 
urg, Pa. 














“PRIZE WINNERS—S ©. White Leghorn cockerels, 
8 C White i Ag $1 15; $5 100; Barred oo 
sg 2 15; $6 1 M. W. THOMPSON, 

e e 





ry -VARIETIES—All breeds poultry, eggs, dogs, 
» Pigeons, hares, etc. Colored 60-page book 
—e List free. J. A. BERGEY, Box P F, Tel- 





Stilieesimnnaiansil 
BARRED ROCKS —(Birigtets). 
ing, 13 $1; Quality 
Seiitaction pa FE 


Eggs for hatch- 
of stock unsurpassed, 
B. H. ACKLEY, Lacey- 





ne 
born ex LATING strate Single be Cm White Leg- 
clusively bund 
”. W. CA RPENTER Box ", E Port 7 <7 





“2 ROWEN DUCK EGGS $1; young H 
GART, Northumberland, Pe 


cents mir. JAS TAGG 





boarders, especially boys and girls, young men and 
women? And can you give such young folks some 
instruction in practical work in the home and = 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—$21,000 special 30-day 
sale, $21,600. Largest private offering ever made. 
Regular prices reduced 25 per cent to 50 per cent 

on registered cows, alle heifers Fy calves, for 30 

“ion only. Chance of a life time—$5000 guarantee. 
Write for illustrated rs and valuable informa- 
o-. HORACE L. BRONSON, Dept G, Cortland, 


LONG ISLAND HOLSTEINS—The Edgewater 
herd of registered Holsteins is the largest and best 
on Long Island. Popular strains, grand individuals, 
all registered and fully guaranteed. Special prices 
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Five Cents a Word 
Read by Nalt «2 Million People Bach Week 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, - New York City 


3%5-ACRE STOOK FARM- —Best farm in a | pros- 
perous farming valley; jing machine, saw rig, 
cider press, farming tools, etc, included; splendid 
house of 10 large rooms, remodeled a few years 
ago at a cost of $2500; one barn, 40x00; another, #0 
x120; running spring water to the buildings; sugar 
house with evaporator; large maple shade trees; 
grand mountain views; elevation is 2000 feet above 
sea level; insurance on buildings is $3500; now cut- 
ting 100 tons of hay, and the hay sells at village 
three miles away from $10 to $15 per ton; with silos, 
this farm can be made to keep 100 head of cattle: 
3000 cords of hardwood; brook watered pasture (there 
are trout in the brook) ; 1000 apple trees; nice lot 
of pears and plums; too large property for the 
owner; price, only . $3000 can 
remain at 5 per cent; details with pictures and 
descriptions of 200 other farm bargains in “Strout's 
List No 15."" Send for free copy. EB. A. STROUT, 
Dept 4, 150 Nassau St, New York, 








FOR SALE—To close the estate of the Iate Wil- 
liam I, Skinner, the home breeding farm of nearly 
400 acres with stock and implements, one of the 
finest breeding and dairy farms in the Mohawk 
valley. the garden spot of the Empire state. Will 
be sold at auction on June 4, 1906, unless sooner 
disposed of at private sale. A chance of a life- 
time to secure a splendid property, For full par- 
ticulars ——a H. A. SKINNER, Lock Box 22, 
Little Falls, N Y¥. 


55 ACRES, 800 feet elevation, 
trees, good house and barn, 3 cows, horse and farm- 
ing tools, all included, for only $1600; part cagh, 
Full details in ‘‘Strout’s List, No 15," a circulw 
describing and illustrating hundreds of the best 
trades selected from more than 3000 farms listed 
for sale; 5 to 400 acres, $500 to $20,000; write to-day 
for free copy. E. A. STROUT, Dept 4, 150 Nassau 
St, _New York City. 





lake, 300 apple 





~ BOTTOM, valley and upland in southeast Mis- 
souri is to-day the cheapest, highly productive, 
rich farming, fruit, stock and dairy land in the 
middle west, with best railroad and market facili- 


ties and a mild, healthy climate. To the early 
buyer, present very low, but rapidly advancing land 
values, assure large profits. Get posted, write now. 
A. M, KNOBEL, 1829 Market street, St Louis, Me, 





THIRTY YEARS SEL LING | FARMS, residences, 
stores, etc, everywhere. Catalog free to intending 
rs, Owners wishing to sell call or write PHIL- 

& WELLS, A%, Tribune Building, New 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches. For particulars and 
literature, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 
Fila. 





MOUNTAIN HOME fruit, os and dairy farm, 
Ideal spot for invalid, 150 $3000. Trades 
considered. W. MORTON, Russellville, Ky. 


MARYLAND FARMS produce 3 bushels wheat, 
3 tons ve 50 for sale. O. M. PIRNELL, Snow- 
hill, 


THREE FARMS FOR SALE—Buy direct of own- 
er and save middieman’s profits. BOX 61, Allen, 
Ma. 











DAIRY FARMS—Write fur catalog. WEST & 


KOONZ, Box A, Ballston | Spa, N N Vx. 
, Washington, D Cc. 








on cows, calves and service bulls. Also one dairy FARMS— GRANT PARISH, 
cows of all breeds, heavy milkers. W. GH | o-—-—- ati 
LECK, Huntington, Long Island, N Y. FARMS—HENKY EVANS, Guimeys, Va 
REGISTERED Poland-Chinas, ‘Berkshires, Ches- 
ter ; large strains, all ages, mated, not 
akin; bred sows, service boars; Scotch Collie pups; OUR HELP BUREAU 
Guernsey calves. Write for circulars. P. F, HAM- 


ILTON, Cochranville, Pa. 


PEDIGREED BERKSHIRE PIGS, 8 and WwW 
weeks $10 and $12 each. Also first-class Berk- 
shire pigs, 8 and 10 weeks old, $ and §7 each. 
Write for a. HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, 
Glens Falls, N Y¥, 








the farm—something after the manner 4d 
this paper a couple of months ago? If so, = $Y 
to have your name and address included in an 
advertisement of parties who can furnish good 
homes. This adv will appear in the Recreation 
Number of the magazine Good Housekeeping, for 
June. It will be read by more than half a million 
city people, among whom must be many families 
who would jump at the chance of sending their 
young people into the c.untry for July and Au- 
gust, perhaps to your farm home. Write at once 
(inclosing $1 if you want to go in) to GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, Adv Dept, Springfield, Mass. 





WARRINER’S chain hanging stanchions are “‘just 
perfect,” writes <-g— Supplee of Oonshohoc- 
ken, Pa, Send for booklet a a WALLACE B. 
CRUMB, West St, Forestville, Ct, 





RAISE BETTER CALVES at = the cost of 
milk. Bilatchford’s calf meal, At dealer's or 
BLATCHFORD’'S CALF MEAL FACTORY, Wau- 
kegan, Dl. Pamphlet free. 





CANS—We are eins Ps cans, labels, 
solder and supplies canned goods. 
Write for — ROBINSON” AN CO, Dept 3, 
Baltimore, M 





INGLESIDE HEREFORDS—Owned by 8. W. 
ANDERSON, Blaker Mills, W Va. A choice lot of 
bulls and heifers for sale. Also some fine Polled 
Hereford bulls. Write for catalog and price. 


OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS, very best 
strains. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write us what 
you want. Prices reasonable. CROSSROAD FARM, 
Plattsburg, N Y. 


THOROUGHBRED BLACK ESSEX pigs, good 
rifty stock, the kind that pays)s CHARLES 
LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 


REGISTERED © 1 © pigs, March and A pril 
Prices reasonable. MAPLE VIEW 
Pans, Marietta, N Y. 











MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word 








FEMALE HELP WANTED. 





NURSES—The Western Pennsylvania hospital ani 
the eye — ear hospital offer exceptional advan- 
tages for training. References requi Apply 
SUPERINTENDENT'S OFFICE, 185 Fifth Ave, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


MALE HELP WANTED. 





IREMEN AND BRAKEMEN on all North 
American railroads. Experience unnecessary. Fire- 
men, $100, become engineers and earn $200 monthly. 
Brakemen $75, become “tr and earn $1%, 
State age. Send stamp. ame position preferred. 
RAILWAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117-227 Monroe 
St, Brooklyn, N Y. 





REGISTERED Kian Este CATTLE, all ages, 
best of ng. re) SPRINGDA 
FARM, Wyalusing, — - 


IMPROVED LARGE ENGLISH YORKSHIRE 
swine from imported stéck. A. A. BRADLEY, 
Frewsburg, N Y. 


PERCHERON and French Coa 
pups. ELWOOD AKIN, boom 








a omens, Coe 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GALESMEN WANTED—For the best farmers’ ae 
count book made. CHAS H. ALLEN CO, Roches 
ter, N Y. 

UP-TO-DATE, capable, experienced agents wanted. 


EMMONS & ©O, Wholesale Nurserymen, Dep. M, 
Newark, N Y. 








ROY SWING STANCHIONS—Thousands in use, 
Comfortable, convenient and cheap. Write for book- 
let. Mfd by ROY BROTHERS, Barnet, Vt. 


NAME on 20 cards, $1; 200 noteheads, 
postpaid. RIVERSIDE PRESS, 





YOUR 
100 envelopes, $1, 
biatgamye RL 





“ALL PAPER, 
WALL Farum, fit Roseritie "Av Ave, Newark, ns. a. 


SHEEP ee Sy MACHINE for sale, ot 
as new, $10. A. A. BRACKIN, Union Oity, Tenn. 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 





Camkeane OF POTATOES, hay and straw 








large uy te 

and “GIBBS & BRO. Philadeisnae, 
Pa. ed 1844. 

POULTRY, oges, apples, potetess 
sod, highest prices. Hooves." 
phia, Pa. 

POTATO 4 les, , eggs 
ol Fo HOOVES Pais, elt 











One Insertion Sold a $3500.00 
Farm. 


From my advertisement in your 
Real Estate Market I sold a $3500.00 
farm from the first insertion I ever 
sent. I hope to sell a farm to a party 
in New York who saw my ad in your 
—- T. W. Williams, Milford, 

1. 
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Middle Atlantic Edition 


For Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Delaware, and giving particular 
prominence not only to the important 
fruit and trucking interests of these 
states, but also to the widening consider- 
ation of general farming. Let the older 
middle states make the most of their 
opportunities despite western competi- 
tion in dairying, in the production of 
cereal crops and in general farming. 
American Agriculturist aims to keep the 
claims of farmers in these states well 
at the forefront, and from actual knowl- 

of local conditions supply the 
practical, helpful matter needed. Farm- 
ers are urged to use its pages freely in 
asking questions, in jottings from their 
own experience in the discussion 

the “old reliable” 

American Agriculturist your own paper 

with the realizing sense that you are 

alway !} welcome. 


Establishing a Cranberry Bog. 


[The methods employed in the west, 
as here described by J. C. Fitch, a 
practical cranberry grower in Wiscon- 
sin, will interest and possibly aid some 
of our growers of this fruit in New 
Jersey and on Cape Cod.] 

The planting of a cranberry bog in 
Wisconsin is now a much more com- 
plex undertaking than it was in New 
Jersey 50 years ago. The principal 
points where cranberries are raised 
are around Berlin, Cranmoor and 
Mather; there are besides small bogs 
scattered through the state, but it is 
only on the alluvial drift of the cran- 
berry belt that the best results can be 
attained. At one time the cranberry 
lands of Wisconsin were owned by the 
state and protected by a law similar 
to the game law, the season opened 
September 15 for picking. Now they 
have all passed into individual owner- 
ship representing an output of about 
40,000 barrels. 

The cultivation of cranberries is a 
lucrative occupation, persons have 
amassed fortunes. therefrom. The 
vines once planted continue to in- 
crease from season to season, although 
they do not commence to bear fruit 
profitably until after three years. 
Then if properly cared for the growth 
may be kept up and renewed by sand- 
ing, pruning, and even mowing if the 
vines become too thick. With this 
care the bog will yield indefinitely. 


PREPARING THE BOG. 


There are three ways of preparing 
a bog for planting, scalping, plowing, 
or simply as on wire grass marshes, 
mowing off the grass, scattering the 
vines over the surface, spudding them 
into the ground and throwing a light 
covering of sand over them, This 
last is the simplest and cheapest way 
of making if one has the wire grass 
marsh. 

It is also considered by many as the 

best way, as foreign weeds do not so 
readily grow and less care is required 
to keep the bog clean. 
» Next comes plowing. A deep muck 
and sand marsh, where hay grows, 
must be plowed in order to kill the 
grass, and to bring the sand nearer 
the surface. After plowing it is har- 
rowed, or leveled, and the vines 
planted in the same manner. Plowing 
entails more work and is more expen- 
sive but not so much as scalping, 
which is done with an implement 
called a scalping plow. This is used 
where the peat is deep and the growth 
of moss and weeds very thick. The 
scalping plow has a sharp blade ad- 
justed to cut under the soil from 2 to 
4 inches. The soil is then removed in 
blocks which are piled in layers 
forming walls or dams around the 
edge of each section, and leaving a 
level surface of rich black muck soil, 
in which the vines are planted. In 
every case the vines are picked over 
to free them from moss and weeds and 
the bunches are separated and some- 
times cut into pieces. One man scat- 
ters them thickly over the level sur- 
face. Another follows, presses them 
with a spud into the soil. Every part 
of the little vine thus pressed into the 
ground and covered takes root and 
sends out shoots. 

Ditches are cut inside the dams 
made by the scalpings, about every 2 
rods dividing the bog into sections of 
about 2 rods each. It is the object to 
at all times keep water in the ditches, 
the source of which is in large stor- 
age reservoirs Jocated to the north of 
the bog, as the flow of the water is to 
the south. The supply is controlled by 








AMONG THE FARMERS 


sluice gates built in the ditches, by 
means of which the water can be 
raised or lowered as required. Late 
in the fall after the crop is har- 
vested the water is drawn down, and 
the bogs dried to allow the vines to 
ripen before the winter flood is turned 
on, which is generally done about No- 
vember. The sluices are all closed and 
the water forced to flow over the sec- 
tions covering the vines completely, 
and. protecting them from the variable 
teniperature of the winter. 

The cranberry vine is a sturdy plant, 
requiring an extremely low temper- 
ature to kill it but the freezing and 
thawing of an unprotected winter 
proves fatal to the fruit.buds. When 
spring has fairly opened the water is 
drained off the vines, but held in the 
ditches for the spring frosts must be 
provided against. A sudden and rapid 
drop of the mercury will send the men 
out in hot haste to flood the bog, but 
they are just as careful to let the 
water off when the danger is over, 
and give the vines a chance to grow 
and harden in the sunshine. 

As the season advances the tiny red 
bud at the top of the plant, the fruit 
bud, throws out small drooping stems 
called hooks. They in turn throw out 
five or six stems on which the buds 
and fruit are borne. Late June and 
early July the bog is in blossom, small 
white and pink blossoms, so thick and 
close that they almost look like a light 
fall of snow. Six or eight weeks from 
the blossoming the berries are ready 
to pick. 

—— 


NEW JERSEY. 


Cranbury, Middlesex Co, Apr 17— 
Considerable plowing done. Leading 
potato growers about ready to plant. 
Middlesex cmy expects to get a cCar- 
load of milch cows from N Y state to 
be sold to patrons. 

Ringoes, Hunterdon Co, Apr 16— 
Crops in good condition, farmers plow- 
ing. Butter 25c, prints 30c, eggs 16c, 
potatoes 75c, corn 50c, oats 35c, wheat 
85c, bran $21, gluten $26. 

Sussex, Sussex Co, Apr 17—Recent 
snow protected grain. Wheat and rye 
in good condition, cows high, average 
_ several $100. Baled hay $13, feed 
$24.50, Buffalo mill feeds $22 to $23, 
oats $40 p ton, corn 68c, potatoes $1, 
eggs 18c, butter 28c. Poultry in great 
demand. Farmers plowing; some oats 
sowed. Milk sold to creameries. Sus- 
sex £o00d milk center, three creameries, 
Some farmers average 13 cans daily. 


Yardville, Mercer Co, Apr 17—Con- 
tinued cold and wet delayed potato 
and pea planting. Grain and clover 
starting nicely. In spite of wet, plow- 
ing started about normal as these 
dates show: 1901, April 1; ’02, Mar 
81: ’°03, Mar 18; ’04, Apr 4; ’05, Mar 
30; ’°06, Apr 4. Neither mild nor se- 
vere winters seemed to make great 
difference. 

Lyons Farm, Essex Co, Apr 17—Dr 
J. B. Ward has recently returned from 


Florida, where he has been spending 
the winter. He has been over his 





peach orchards here thoroughly, and 
reports that the buds are in splendid 
condition up to the middle of April. 
Strawberries are coming through the 





SECTIONS OF CRANBERRY 


ground and look promising. Some 
fields are not yet entirely uncovered. 
The season up to the middle of April, 
all things considered, is thought to 
be about a week or ten days late. 
Farmers are pushing their work rap- 
idly, however, and hope to catch up 
with their crops so as to have a nor- 
mal season. Plowing operations are 
now under way. 


Moorestown, Burlington Co, Apr 16 
—Several tomato beds suffered losses 
from the excessively cloudy weather of 
Mar and had to be resown. White. po- 
tato planting proceeding now where 
fit. Considerable early table corn 
planted in Mar in spite of the unfavor- 
able conditions. So far Apr weather 
has been better. Promise of heavy 
Keiffer pear bloom succeeding last 
year’s light bloom. 


Paterson, Passaic Co, Apr 18—Bees 


bringing in pollen. Farmers plowing 
and planting. Rye not up well. Grass 
looking well. 


Vineland, Cumberland Co, Apr 16— 


Grass and grain look well. Fryit 
promising well. Roads good. Plow- 
ing and potato and early crop plant- 
ing being pushed. Hot beds planted 
with sweet potatoes. Potatoes 90c, 
eggs 18c, butter 25c, retail milk 6c. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Orangeville, Columbia Co, Apr 16— 
As a whole winter grain looks well. 
Farmers hauling, sowing and plowing. 
Eggs 18c, butter 25c, corn 50c, oats 
35c, wheat 80c, rye 65c, buckwheat 55c, 
potatoes 85c, loose hay $12, straw $11, 
farm horses $200, middlings $22, bran 
$20, gluten $22. 

Sugar Grove, Warren Co, Apr 16— 
Winter wheat in good condition, mead- 
ows backward. Farmers sugar mak- 
ing and plowing. Gluten $25, corn- 
meal $20, bran $21.50, cottonseed meal 
$32, middlings $26, dairy cows $30, 
loose hay $5, oats 38c, buckwheat 70c, 
butter 22c, eggs 15c, dressed hogs 7344. 


Gettysburg, Adams Co, Apr 16— 
Winter wheat looking very well in this 
county. It is late for oats sowing but 
the first two weeks of Apr were too 
wet to prepare the ground. Grass is 
growing. 


Lancaster, Lancaster Co, Apr 17— 


Winter wheat is looking green. To- 
bacco seed has been sown and is just 
about coming up. Some early potatoes 
have been planted. Oats sown. Many 
more people spraying this year with 
lime, sulphur and salt mixture. 

Erie, Erie Co, Apr 18—Uplands 
mostly plowed for oats and early po- 
tatoes. Onions, cabbage and potatoes 
important local crops. An experi- 
mental two acres onions yielded 1000 
bushels, selling at 60c in fall. Many 
growers held crops and lost. Same 
man will plant four acres this year. 
Many neighbors will imitate. 


Pinegrove, Schuylkill Co, Apr 16— 
Farmers are busy getting oats, pota- 
toes and garden crops planted. Much 
fertilizer is being distributed by the 
granges. The coal mining situation is 
causing much uneasiness and appre- 
hension since it will affect all persons 
seriously in this section. There is 
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more agitation among rural communj. 


ties than at any previous periog i 
political and economic matters, Thig 
county has received a large number, = 
the immigrants during the pas . 
and to spell or pronounce their 
is a puzzle to court-officials. 


Brodbecks, York Co, Apr 17—Sales 


year 
hamesg 


dll over and stock has brought hj h 
prices, especially milch cows, Haulis 
manure and plowing going on eve ng 
where. Wheat and rye. look prea, 
ing. Grass has been very little frozen 
out, so there is promise of a good er 
crop. San Jose scale is destroyin, 
many fine fruit trees. Canning ‘ton 
tories will handle about the same 
acreage of crops as last year, although 


there was very little margin on corp 


Potatoes are moving from the fa) merg 
at 50c p bu. Most of the fattened cat 
tle have been sold at a fair profit to 
the feeders. 

Lauder, Warren Co, Apr 17—The 
maple sugar season has closed, prov. 
ing to be above the average both in 
quality and quantity. Ground is dry- 
ing fast and farmers will soon be sow. 
ing oats and planting potatoes. Dairies 
doing well and cows selling at good 
prices. Horses very high and hard to 
find. New seeded meadows not look. 


ing very promising. Farm help is hard 
to find at any price. 


MARYLAND. 





Joppa, Harford Co, Apr 17—No snow 
last winter, wheat good, grass growing 
well. Farmers hauling necessaries 
and plowing. Early market peas in, 
Eggs 17c, butter 25c, prints 27c, corn 
50c, oats 40c, wheat 80c, rye 5c, buck- 
wheat 70c, potatoes 65c, straw $10, 
loose hay $13, baled $14. 


DELAWARE. 


Dover, Kent Co, Apr 16—Leading 
fruit growers report crop prospects 
never better. Severe March ther 
held tree and bush fruit buds back. 
Many who sprayed last year were un- 
succesful and are doubting the eflicacy 
of spraying. Farmers plowing for 
corn, planting early potatoes, sowing 
tomato seed, mending fences. Proy- 
ender scarce. Ground getting dry and 
hard. Wheat 85c, corn 46 to Sic, hay 
$14, eggs 15c, butter 20c, veal! calves 
644c, potatoes 30c, sweets 40c, pork 7, 
horses $125, mules $150. 


OHIO. 








Delaware, Delaware Co—Snow in 
middle half of Mar protected wheat 
well but delayed work. No plowing 
until first week of April. Oats late 
going in. About average acreage will 
be sown... Fruit buds safe. 


Oleo Dealers Fined—Twenty dealers 


have just been rounded up in Cleve- 
land for the. illegal sale of oleomar- 
garine and each was assessed $50 and 


costs. Warnings were issued that a 
repetition would result in a much 
heavier fine being assessed. Accord- 


ing to the inspectors-ef the state dairy 
and food dept, under whose direction 
the arrests were made, the sale of oleo 
has been practically stopped through- 
out the state. 


Country Produce Markets. 


PENNSYLVANIA — At Pittsburg, 
corn 54c p bu, oats 37c, rye 73c, tim- 
othy hay $14@15 p ton, clover 10@11, 
straw 7@8, middlings 22@22.50 p ton, 
bran 20@20.50. Cmy tub butter 23@ 
24c p Ib, prints 24@25c, dairy 17@18c, 
cheese 13@14c. Eggs 19c p doz, chick- 
ens 15@1é6c p Ib, ducks 13@14c, turkeys 
17@18c. Asparagus 4.50@6 p doz, beets 
75@80c, cabbage 24%4@3c p Ib, celery 
85@90c p doz, cukes 1.75@2, cauliflow- 
er 4@4.50 p cra, lettuce 5@7 p bbl, rad- 
ishes 20@30c p doz, rhubarb 69@/v¢, 
onions 60@75c p bu, potatoes 80@S0c 
p bu, sweets 3.75@4, strawberries 50 
@40c p at. 

At Philadelphia, cmy tub butter 21 
@22c p Ib, prints 28c, dairy 18@20c, 
cheese 13@14c, eggs 18c p doz, fowls 
14@15c, roosters 10c, chickens 18@22c 
ducks 14@15c, geese 12@12%c. Pota- 
toes 90c p bu, sweets 45@50c p_%-bu, 
onions 65@70c p bu, cabbage 35@40 P 
ton, egg plant 3@4 p cra, beets 3@) P 
100 behs, radishes 75¢c@1.50, asparagus 
38@5, cukes —_T p bskt. 
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Eastern Live Stock Markets, 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market 
opened somewhat higher this | week. 
Choice beef steers sold up to $6 p 100 
Ibs, good 5@5.40. Receipts moderate 
at 100 loads. Fat cows command 3 
@4.30, heifers 3.50@4.75, bulls 2.50@ 


425, feeding steers 3.25@4.25, veal 
ealves 6@7, heavy calves 3@4. 


The hog supply amounted to 35 
doubles. Medium and heavy swine 
sold higher at $7 p 100 Ibs, heavy 
Yorkers 6.95@7, light, Yorkers 6.70@ 
6.80, pigs 6.50. Sheep receipts 20 
market stronger at 4@4.90 


ibles 
_ shorn muttons and 4@5.50 for 
clipped lambs, 

At New York, Monday, April 16— 
Prices generally show no_ radical 
change from a week ago. Milch cows 
sold at a range of, $20@55 ea for com- 
mon to choice. Good to prime beef 
steers, 1200 to 1300 Ibs, crossed the 
scales at $5.25@5.90 p 100 Ibs; me- 
dium to fair, 1050 to 1175-lb steers 
460@5.15; bulls 3.30@4.30; cows 1.75 
@3.0; common to choice veals 4@ 
7.25; culls 3.50. 

Sheep quotations are nominally: 
Prime clipped muttons $4.75@5 p 100 
Ibs: culls 2.50@8 prime clipped 
lambs 5.50; good unshorn western 
lambs 6.90; spring lambs 4@7 ea. 


Hogs firmer at 7@7.10. 

At Buffalo, the week started out with 
handy weight cattle barely steady. 
Heavy stock slow and lower. Receipts 


totaled 175 loads. Choice steers sold 
at $5.65@6 p 100 Ibs, fat cows 3.50@ 
450, heifers 3.50@4.90, canning cows 
1.50@2, bulls 2.25@4.40, milch cows 20 
@60 ea. Calf market active but lower; 
finest veals 6@6.75 p- 100 Ibs, fair 5.25 
@5.50, heavy calves 3@4. 

Hog receipts amounted to 65 doubles 
and the market was in good shape al- 
though buyers tried to bear down 


heavily. Yorkers sold at $6.90@6.95 p 
100 ibs, mixed medium and heavy hogs 
6.0@7 Sheep arrivals totaled 120 
loads, wooled lambg moved at 7@7.10, 
shorn lambs 5@5.50, wethers 5.20@5.40, 
ewes 4.60@4.85. 


The Milk Market. 
At New York, milk is now down 












to 2%c p qt in the 26-c zone. On 
April 15,. at a special meeting of the 
milk- exchange directors, the price’ 
was reduced. The new price was 
made effective April 16. There is 
plenty of milk in the market. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
at ( s for the week ending April 

t were: 

Milk Cream 
Brie ....se. pawtas ese 33,989 1,815 
Susquehann@ ..ecesee 14,750 248 
West SHOCG. 3650400 so 16,810 485 
Lacka Wann 6iesssces 38,300 2,245 
N Y Cent (long haul) 38,875 1,425 
N Y Cent (Harlem) . 9,505 250 
Ontario .csiwecseats 37,202 2,210 
Lehigh Valley ....... 18,603 708 
Homer Ramsdell 

Line .wcsdepegesect’s 5,175 58 
New Havei--i.050 <6 os 7,801 — 
Ot} Sources ...ccees §,315 185 

wotel . chedwaw cheek 226,625 9,629 

Personal. 

In the death of Wells W. Miller, sec- 
tetary of the Ohio state board of ag- 
riculture, last week, at his farm in 
Erie county, agriculture loses one of 
its foremost champions. Formerly, 


Mr Miller was a member of the state 
board and was its president in 1894. 


On the expiration of his term, he was 

chosen secretary, to which position he 

was continuously re-elected. He had 

a well-equipped, model farm and be- 

a that systematic and improved 
thods 


f on a place were as essential 
to its success as up-to-tate methods in 
any other business. He took an active 
part in the grange and other organiza- 
tions touching agriculture. His duties 
8S state secretary of the board and es- 
pecially his work in connection with 
oe state fair, brought him frequently 
efore the agricultural interests, not 
a the Buckeye state, but in the 
7 ote country. The remarkable de- 
elopment in recent years of the Ohio 
State fair, was, in ne small measure, 
due to his untiring enefgy and devo- 
x to these particular lines of wo: k. 
hrough his efforts, Ohio has set the 
pace for a clean agricultural fair for 
educational Purposes. 
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AMONG THE 
Burley Market in a Fair Light. 


Generally the market for burley to- 
bacco is leaning somewhat im favor of 
the producer. However, some irregu- 
larity in prices has been noted during 
the past few weeks: Reports from bur- 
ley growing counties of Ky tell of saies 
at a range of 5 to 10\4c p Ib, according 
to quality. Offerings at markets have 
enlarged somewhat recently. 

For the first quarter of "06 total of- 
ferings of burley at Cincinnati amount- 
ed to 29,900 hhd, compared with 12,- 
300 the same period in ‘05, 16,- 
700 in ’O04 and 29,100 in ‘03. 
Stocks Apr 1were moderate, how- 
ever, amounting to 8900 hhd 
against 7100 a year ago, and 10,500 in 
"03. The average received for the en- 
tire 29,900 hhd sold so far this season 
was $8.91 p 100 lbs. This may be com- 
pared with $9.46 a year ago, and with 
the exception of last’ season was the 
highest average made in several years, 
The shrinkage in prices compared with 
a year ago may be attributed to the 
fact that early last spring an unpreced 
ented boom struck the burley tobacco 
market, and the situation this year has 
not been featured by such keen anxiety 
on the part of buyers. Owing to the 
heavy yield of burley last year the 
average prevailing for the past few 
months is better than many had an- 
ticipated. 


Tobacco Notes. 








During the fiscal year ending June 
30, '05, imports of cigar leaf wrappers 
into the U S aggregated 7,100,000 lbs 
at an average value of 74c p lb. This 
tobacco stands a duty of $1.85 p_ Ib. 
Practically all of it comes from Suma- 
tra via the Netherlands. During the 
same period imports of other kinds of 
tobacco totaled 26,100,000 Ibs, valued at 
48.8c p Ib. Of this over 75% came from 
Cuba. Strange to say Turkey sent us 
only 2,300,000 Ibs of tobacco. This 
would cause the question, where does 
material come for the vast quantity of 
Turkey cigarets consumed in this coun- 
try? 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


All attention is now being given 
the development of tobacco seed beds. 
Growers in Lancaster county have 
for the most part fitted out seed beds 
with the idea of securing a full sup- 
ply of plants for a generous acreage, 
with increases here and there. Some 
samples of Brazilian tobacco seed 
have been distributed near Marietta, 
and this type of leaf will be given a 
trial in that vicinity during the com- 
ing season. -Of course, such opera- 
tions will be on a very limited scale, 
and in an experimental way on- 
ly. Packers at Lancaster report a 
fair inquiry from manufacturers for 
leaf tobacco. Local dealers are ask- 
ing 30@35c p lb for their holdings. 
The crop is apparently showing up 
in good condition, and the belief pre- 
vails that it will bring good prices, 
and return buyers good profits on 
their rather high purchases last fall 


NEW YORK. 


In some tobacco growing sections of 
the state farmers are becoming restive 
at the manner in which the sowing of 
tobacco seed beds has been retarded 
by weather conditions. However with 
warm balmy days in late April and 
May there should be no danger of 
plants not being developed in time for 
weasonable setting in the open. Many 
N Y growers are looking at tobacco 
culture in a highly favorabie light this 
year and there is much talk of a sub- 
stantial increase in the acreage. With 
seed beds hardly sown, if that much, it 
is too early to tell anything definite 
about the ’06 tobacco acreage in the 
Empire state. 

TENNESSEE. 


CLARKSVILLE — Receipts in March 
were 855 hhds, sales 185 hhds, ship- 
ments 1141 hhds, and total stocks 
April 1 were 1650 hhds, of these 
buyers’ stocks amounted to 226, and 
sellers’ stocks 1,424 hhds. The above 
figures of receipts, sales and stocks 
does not include those of an assn 
warehouse which so far makes no re- 
port. Receipts the first week in April 
at all the warehouses (except the one 
above noted) were 259 hhds and sales 
128 hhds. The market was active and 
strong for all grades. Bremen buyers 
are making up trial lots of samples 
and are expected soon to enter the 
market regularly.—[Clark & Bro, 
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In Actual Use 


Keen Kutter Quality tells in the actual use of the tool. Keen Kutter 
Tools are not retired by an occasional knot or tough piece of mate- 


rial. They are made to stand hard work and lots of it. They ere 
as good as new after poor tools haye gone to the scrap heap. The 


KEEN KUTTER 


brand covers a complete line of tools. In buying any kind of tool just 
see that the name Keen Kutter is on it and you have assurance of full 
satisfaction. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 
36 years and are the best that brains, money and skill can produce, 
Some of the kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are; Axes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chiseis, 
Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives. Saws, thes, 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Sheare, Razors, etc., and Knives of all kinds. 
If your dealer does not = Keen K utter Tools, write us and we will 
see that you aresupplied. Every Keen Kutter Too! is 6014 under this 
Mark and Motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is 
Forgotten.”* 
Trade Mark Registered 
SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 


St. Louis and New York. 
Send for Tool Booklet, 
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| Want to Write You 
a Personal Letter 


—Will You Send Me Your Name and Address on a Postal Card? 


I want to tell you how Split Hickory Vehicles are manufactured to your order—after your 
order is received—letting you make out your own specifications for the buggy you want. 

I want to tell you how Split Hickory Vehicles are sold direct to you from our factory— 
saving you about 40% on the cost of your vehicle. 

I want to tell you of our thirty day free trial offer. 

I want to tell yon of our legal, binding guarantee of two years. I want to tell you how 
the largest factory in the world does the largest business in the world, selling Vehicles from 
factory to user at factory prices. 

I want to tell you about Split Hickory—and why it is far superior to any other material 
used in Vehicle construction. 

I want to tell you about our new special factory--in which we make only our Split Hick- 
ory Special $50 Buggy. It is the only factory in the world devoted exclusively to the manu- 
facture of one particular style of buggy. 

I want to tell you how we select every piece of material that goes into this buggy—and I 
want to explain, in detail, over 100 points of merit in the construction of our Split Hickory 











I want to tell you why it is to your advantage to order from us a buggy made to your order 
=a genuine, trade-marked Split Hickory Buggy—rather than to buy one from a factory 
making cheap buggies under contract to be sold by mail order houses. Such buggies may 
seem low in price—butin reality they are the dearest buggies a man can buy. 

Our 1906 Split Hickory Vehicle Book is just off the press. 

I take great pride in the fact that it is the finest vehicle and harness catalogue ever issued 
by anyone. It contains 180 pages, and gives full description and price of over 100 styles of 
goeutee Split Hickory Vehicles ranging in price 







m up. 

Will you let me send you this letter? 
Will you let me send you this 180 page 
book free? 


his is our 


It doesn’t matter where or from whom 
you are thinking of buying a buggy—it 
won't do any harm to get my personal 
letter and our catalogue before you buy. 
You will then know what your buggy 


ought to cost you. 
Ky 


Split Hickory Vehicle users 
7 


are everywhere. Thousands of 
, 


trial — two _year 
Iron Clad Guar- 
antee. 


testimonials can be furnished 
from every state. 
Let me send you this letter, 
and this new book, Address, 
H. C. PHELPS, President, 
Ohio Carriage Mig. Company, 
Station 4, Cincinnati, 0. 
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DO OWN THRESH 
se peeere eres 


or 8 horses. Can be used coming shelling pumping feck cuttleg ste. 
BEEBNER & SONS,No. 15 Broad St, 










The most economical 
siding and 


ROOFING 


Extra strong felt, extra saturation, 
slate colored, no tar, does not taint rain 
water; spark, cinders, heat and cold 
proof. Don’t take an imitation. Get the 
genuine. Send for Free Sample and 
name of nearest dealer. Book of poultry 
and farm buildiag plans sent for 2c stamp, 


F. W. BIRD & SON, Makers, 


Established 1817. 
East Walpole Mass. Chieago, lil, 
Originatore of roofing kt fres in every roll. 


SLOANS 
LINIMENT 


FOR MAN 
AND BEAST. 

tm! KILLS PAIN 
Fa AND-DESTROYS 
‘ALL GERM LIFE. 








CURES RHEUMATISM 





WONDERFULLY 

PENETRATINC. 

A COMPLETE 
MEDICINE CHEST. 


Price, 25c., 50c., and $1.00. 
Dr. EARL S. SLOAN, 





615 Albany St., Boston, Mass. jj 
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Ne. 616. Stanhope. Price complete, 668.00. As 















Good as sells for 625. more. 


33 Years Selling Direct 


~ Our vehicles and harness have been sold 
direct from our factory to user fora third of 


jarge’ 
rein world selling to the con- 
sumer gy y= A We make 200 styles of 
Vehicles, 65 styles of Harness, Send for 
large free catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO., ELKHART, IND. 
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. 646, Combination T Deosy. Price com. 
wo; Otte extra stick seat, 50, good as sells 
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ntion; $8, 
“What to Invent” sent free. 


patentability. 
patent for sale at our expense. 


Chandiee & Chandlee, Patent 
977 F. Street, Washington, D. C. 


$100,000 offered for one in- 
“3 ve for another, 
Book “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
Send 
rough sketch for free report as to 
We advertise your 


Attorneys, 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or Spot} 1906 | 1905 | 1906} 1905 | 19% 1905 
Chicago..... 86 |1.15 | 47 | a9 | .32h | 305 
New York...| .90 |1.10 | .66 | 67 | .36 | .36 
Boston ......| — — | 58 | .583 3a .38 
Toledo....... 87 {1.09 | .49 | .50 | - 32 
St Louis..... 86 11.03 | .45 | 47% | .32 | .30 
Min’p’lis.. .| .80 [1.13 | 45 | 45 | .30 9.29 
Liverpool....} 96 |1.08 | .61 | .59 - ~ 





At Chicago, wheat has continued 
somewhat stronger, the market late 
last week moving up 1@2c under more 
favorable environment. May worked 
up to a price around 8lc p bu, and 
July 80c, followed by slight reaction. 
Without real bullish enthusiasm the 
undertone was one of more confidence. 
The situation in winter wheat terri- 
tory was considered generally favor- 
able to the growing plant, but there 
were other influences present which 
served to stimulate support. The flour 
trade, which has long been in the 
dumps, was somewhat improved, with 
increased inquiry on domestic and ex- 
port account, this giving courage to 
western millers, who in some instances 
reported difficulty in getting just the 
kind of wheat they wanted. 

Foreign wheat advices were rather 
inactive in character. News from Ar- 
gentina was slightly bullish, while 
eastern Europe and India sent reports 
of reasonably good crop prospects. 
World stocks of breadstuffs Apr 1, 
according to the Chicago Daily Trade 
Fulletin, were 197,500,000 bus, a 
slight decrease for the month, yet 
somewhat larger than a year ago. 
During nine months of the crop year 
now closed, considerably more wheat 
has been received at domestic primary 
markets than the corresponding period 
a@ year earlier. Exports of wheat and 
flour meanwhile make a gratifying 
total of 80,000,000 bus, compared with 
only 33,000,000 bus a year earlier, 
when the foreign trade was in such a 
deplorably low condition. 

Corn was inclined to firmness, May 
advancing about ic to 47c p bu then 
receding a trifle; July a fraction dis- 
count, outside prices not fully main- 
tained. The trade took sume cogni- 
zance of the reports of a late spring 
in portions of the corn belt, particu- 
larly in the southwest, but this not re- 
garded seriously at this early date. 
No 2 corn in store 47@47%c. Domes- 
tic movement larger now that naviga- 
tion is open. 

Oats at one time showed fair 
strength, May advancing to 32%c p 
bu, and July around 31%c, followed 
by some reaction. A feeling prevailed 
in some quarters that oats seeding has 
not progressed quite as favorably as 
farmers would like. But with a better 
turn in the weather last week, work 
of this character was rushed. Stand=- 
ard oats in store sold around 32@32%c. 

Rye caught a little of the strength 
in other markets, trade light, but 
prices quotably stronger; receipts next 
to nothing. No 2 rye in store salable 
around 61%@62c p bu, and carlots 
f o b 64@65c. 

Timothy seed offerings were some- 
what. larger, and under a reasonably 
good demand, steadiness prevailed. 
Contract prime was quoted at.$3.15@ 
8.20 p 100 Ibs.. Clover remained dull, 
market rather easy, contract prime 
about 12%c p lb. Other grass seeds 
inactive. . " 

At New York, offerings of spot corn 
continue of very moderate volume, 
and this gives firmness to prices. No 
2 corn sells up to 56c p bu in elevae_ 
tors, hominy $3 p bbl, cornmeal 1.10 
p 100 Ibs, corn chops 21 p ton. No 
2 mixed oats very firm at 36% @37c 
p bu, white clipped 38% @42c, rye 70c, 
feeding barley 50c, malting 60c, malt 
65@70c, No 2 red wheat 90c, maca- 
roni wheat 89c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At Chicago, more or less irregular- 
ity prevailed in cattle prices. While 
weakness was discernible at times the 
general trend of quotations was slight- 
ly firmer. Receipts inclined to lessen 





and doubtless this alone was respon- 
sible for whatever improvement took 
place, as Slaughterers continue to com- 
plain at the unsatisfactory eastern out- 
let for beef. 

Strictly fancy beeves are quotable at 





$6.35 p 100 lbs, corn fed westerns 4.50 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


@5.90, distillery steers 4.40@5.30. The 
cow market displayed considerable 
strength, prices going up 15@25c with- 
in the course of a week. Good to choice 
beef cows command 4@4.75 p 100 lbs, 
common to fancy 2.75@3, fancy heifers 
4.75@5.10, stags 4.50@4.50, canning 1.50 
@2.50, prime fat bulls 3.50@4.25, feed- 
ing bulls 3.75@4.25, heavy feeding 
steers 4.25@4.85, stock steers 3.50@4.25. 
Calf prices continue to sag with sup- 
plies running ample for all require- 
ments. Choice to prime veals move at 
§.50@6, fair to choice heavy calves 3@ 
3.75, milch cows 25@50 ea. 

A moderate upturn in prices fea- 
tured the hog trade. The demand for 
swine is apparently fully equal to, if 
not above the receipt. Packers en- 
deavored to buy sparingly and thus 
prevent anything in the way of a con- 
tinued advance. Best packing hogs sold 
at $6.40@6.70 p 100 lbs. Commenting 
on the strength of the hog market a 
leading western packer says, “The 
demand for pork products of all kinds 
is exceedingly good. In years past 
packers were generally enabled to get 
@ little ahead on stocks of staple grades 
and often maintain a considerable re- 
serve, but during the past year every 
hog product of our plant has been in 
keen demand almost as fast as it has 
been produced.” 

The expected drop in mutton prices 
was realized, this being rendered pos- 
sible by a larger proportion of sheep 
among arrivals. The margin between 
lamb and mutton quotations is now 
more nearly normal than it has been 
for several weeks. Shorn sheep large- 
ly predominate. Western shorn 
wethers brought $4.60@5.50 p 100 Ibs, 
good to prime shorn lambs 4.90@5.40, 
feeding lambs (wooled) 6@6.55, fat 
wooled lambs 6.25@6.65. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 

Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 

Apples. 

At New York, the situation is just 
about the same as noted last week. 
Prices well sustained, and offerings 
light. Baldwins, fair to good, bring 
$4.50@5 p bbl; fcy sold up to 6@6.50, 
extra- choice Greenings 7@8, Russets 
4.50@5.50, Spys 5@6, mixed varieties 
8@4.50. 


. Beans, e 
At New York, a quieter tone to the 
qynarket, and it seems a trifle easier for 


Our Special 1906 
REID 


Hand 
Separator 


isa really first-classsepar- 
ator. Capacity 175 
to 200 Ibs. per hour. 
Guaranteed to be as 
represented or money 
refunded. 


Our Regular 
Latest im 

~ 1906 REID 
.ftand Separators 

the best thal money sonbage 
Send for Hand Separator booklet. 


A. H. REID OR 
@ DAIRY SUPPLY CO” 
PHILADELPHIA, 
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BUY—INGERSOLL’S—BEST 


MIXED PAINT 


Direct from Factory. SAVE 50c @ gallon. 
41) Colors, Endorsed by Grange. In use 63 YEARS. 
Gatisfaction Guarantee’. Write for Prices, Samples, ang 
“INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK,” all about Paint and Painting. 


O. W. INGERSOLL, 269 Plymouth Street, Brooklyn, N. ¥. 





















“ Over 20,000 labor saving, 
Money saving articles for 
the home, shop or farm, de 


acribed, illustrated an@ 
—s in our new 600 page 

atalogue No. 90 at lower 
prices than ever. 


PREMIUM List 


containing 100 valuable 


articles given away free. 


Most wonderful offers. 
Also our grocery list, 
showing how you can save 
one-third of your living ex- 
penses Write to-day. 
FREIGHT AND EXPRESS 
RATES ARE LOWER Frou 
NY. THAN ELSEWHERE, 
White, Va» Glahn & Co 
6 Chatham 8q., New York, 
ELstabiished 1816, 


OLDEST MALL ORDER 
HOUSE [N AHERIC 








Is it not worth while to consider the 
maker when you buy a power? You 
can buy ali sorts of 
gasoline engines at all 
sorts of prices. But 
is it wise.to buy an 
unknown power from 
an unknown builder 
without assurance of 
adaptability or work- 
ing? We are selling 
powers everywhere, 
There is a reputation 
to be sustained when 
you buya 


Fairbanks 


engine. Wesee to it that the buyer 
gets a style and size suitable to his 
wants. Our expert power men look out 
for conditions, néeds, t; .» adaption, 
etc. And wetake care of our custom- 
ers after the sale is made as we'll as be- 
fore. You wantapower, Couldn’ 
get together on such a basis? 

‘or our Farm Power book. 


The Fairbanks Company, New York, 


Libany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore Pittsburg, 











Sangor, Me., New Orleans, Syracuse, 
Boston, London, Eng. 


. Glasgow. 

















They Last Forever, 
Standard Steel P 


woven wire fencing. Posts 


list Reference to 
é. H. DOWNS, 
235 BROADWAY. 
NEW YORK CITY. 
4 Factory near Pittsbuzg. 
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Our 
Wire is made, how Wireis 
ae galvanized,—why some 


ae a Snould have this informa 
eae tion. Write for Catalogue 


fo. 
Se KITSELMAN BROTHERS, 
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Be Box 203 Muncie Indiaps 











yp Yes 
Pay Freight 
and give a large cash ¢ iecount 


on 25 rods or more of the Frost 


Fence. Better stili, we give you® 
fenca that looks better and yet 


Ms] 
longer than any other make. Write 
at once for catalogue. nt 
H.B. DRAKE & CO., 239 Broadwsy, ©. 
FROST WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, 0bo 
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RETO BE DRIVEN 
One-Third Cheaper 
Than Wood Posts 

Can be used with plain, barb,or 
made 

for all requirements; will last for- 
ever. For grape fields they bave 
Thousands in use, and 


+ Write for circular, prise 


Strong, Pig-chicken tight 


=< SOLD DIRECT T0Y0U 


Ss... : 

“SSF A t less than dealers’ price 
Sei and we pay the Freight 
Catalogue tells how 


ood and some bad. You 















secure supplies. Quotations 
beer arrows $3.00@3.10 p bu, pea 
are. 1,55@1.65. Red kidneys. some- 
bee cigher, bringing 2.80@2.90, white 
wha’ 2 15@3.2), black turtle 3.50, 


ie ewes 1.50@1.65, limas 3.15@3.25. 
7 Dressed Meats. 
t New york, calves not coming 
A so freely. but market neverthe- 
a fairly well supplied. Prime 
aA pring 10@10%c p Ib, common 7 


Hothouse lambs have been selling 
5@7 p carcass. Pork prices 


ly at 
freely Siaincd at 9@9%C p lb for light 
cal 7@8 for heayy. 

at New York, market displayed 


much str: ngth at the close of. last 
eek Fresh westerns selling up to 
194.619 p doz, locals 20@23c, south- 
ens 17@18c, checks 15@16c, duck 

95@35¢e, goose TO@T5c. Con- 
gmption appears to be running 
vy. 
" Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, both Fla and. the 
(arolinas are figuring conspicuously 
in strawberry shipments. Demand is 
and will increase as the 











iv large, 
lips inces. Quotations 20@30c p 
gt A very few cranberries are on 
and, and these are nominally quot- 
able at $25@30 p bbi. 

Hay and Straw. 

Recently there has been a decided 
jmprovement in the demand for choice 
hay at leading eastern markets, as 
well as Chicago; lower grades 
have shown relatively less betterment. 
American Agriculturist is receiving re- 
ports regarding the hay situation. 
throughout principal producing sec- 
tions, and the results of this inquiry 
will be published in the next issue, 
Seattered advices received so far indi- 
cate stocks of old hay are not heavy. 
Very little hay left; some. being 
hipped in. No 1 timothy worth $9 p 


tol. Little seeding will be done.—[H. 
N., Jefferson Co, Ta, 

We have about 20%-°of ’05 hay crop 
ohand. Keen localhdemand. Acre- 
age will be reduced this year. Prices 
$1@8.50p ton—[S_& Co; Wells Co, Ind. 

Not over 10% of giay crop on hand. 
Timothy brings $9.25 p ton, clover 7.50. 
[¢. C. W., Saginaw Co, Mich. 

Timothy hay in good demand at $9.50 
pton, clover 5.50, mixed 7. Meadows 
wintered well—[J. F, Fremont Co, O. 

At New York, receipts running just 


fair and the market shows strength 
ail down the line. Timothy prices 
have forged ahead. slightly. It is 


said searcity of cars, bad roads, etc, 
are all tending to keep back supplies. 
Prime timothy commands 85@90c p 
1 lbs, clover mixed 65@70c, clover 
Oc, packing 40@50c, long rye straw 
Hi$60e, oat and wheat 45c. 


Maple Sugar. 

At New York, new stock ts not in 
heavy supply, and a fair demand ex- 
isis, Sugar realizes 14@l5c p Ib, if 
strictly pure, syrup 75c@$1.10 p gal. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, much firmness noted 
in local mill feeds. Some seasons 
Weakness is experienced in the market 
when the lakes open for freight, but 
many dealers here are not inclined to 
expect that to cut much figure this 
year. City bran brings $22 p ton, mid- 
dlings 22@24, red dog 26, screenings 
1i@17.50, cottonseed meal 31, linseed 
oil meal 32. 

The Listman Mill Co of La Crosse, 
Wis, quotes Elmco bran, based on 
co rates, at $21.65 p ton. shorts 
+1, white middlings 24, mixed 
feed 22.05, red dog 25.9u. #, 

Onions. 


At New York, it is the old, old story 
with onions. Offerings of °05 stock 
continue generous, and a very sluggish 
movement exists with quotations no 
ter than formerly. New onions are 
selling about steady, and supplies of 
such are expected to increase as the 
feason develops. State and western 


has and yellows bring $1.25@1.50 p 

ved Whites 75¢@1:50 p bu, southern 

“allots move at 1.50@2.50 p. 100 behs, 
Potatoes. 


At New York, the market seems to 
a Secured its second wind. Last 
fo reference was made by this 

I'to the weaker tendency in 
following the exciting advance 
St of this month. Recently the 
in’ t has shown renewed strength 
nae degree. Some European 
th iS reported on its way, and when 

lands it might change the situa- 


Prices 
the. fir 
Marke 


. ra J *. 
tion, but this is by no means certain. 
Empire state and Mich potatoes fetch 
$2.40@2.65 p 180 Ibs, Me and L I’s 2.40 
@2.75 p 168-lb sk, southern second 
crop 2@3.50 p bbl, new Fla 4@6.50 p 
bbl, Bermudas 6@7.50. Sweet potatoes 
weak at 2@3.25. 
Poultry. 

At New York, it is estimated that, 
all told, about 100 cars of live poultry 
were on sale here last week. This 
tended to depress prices, but the de- 
mand was of large volume, buyers be- 
ing attracted by the lower range. 
Fowls sold at 12%@138c p Ib l w, 
young roosters 10c, turkeys 14@16c, 
ducks 60@90c p pair, geese $1.25@1.75, 
live pigeons 30@35c. Dressed turkeys 
16@19c p ib, fey broiling chickens 20 
@35c, fowls 12@14c, L I ducklings 20 
@22c, old cocks 10c, squabs 2@3.75 p 
doz, geese 10@I14c p lb, ducks 12@15c, 
capons 18@20c, milk fed broiling 
chickens 16@22c. 

Salt. 


A war is on between the Interna- 
tional salt co, controlling a large part 
of the output, and independent manu- 
facturers. As a result the wholesale 
price has declined sharply. Dairy salt 
in 320-lb bbls declined last week from 
$1.64, the old basis, to 1.32, this repre- 
senting approximately the price to the 
jobber delivered in New York city. 
Farmers and dairymen might well 
avail themselves of the opportunity to 
buy needed supplies at the lower 
prices, and retail dealers should grant 
some concessions compared with rates 
of late winter. At the close of last 
week an Ohio salt company was quot- 
ing prices 10@18c under the Inter- 
national. 

Vegetables, 

At New York, kale and spinach 
coming in heavy supply; the former 
brings 60@S80c p bbl, and the latter $1 
@1.30. Carolina asparagus fetches $4 
@6 p doz bchs, brussels sprouts 15@ 
18c p qt, new beets $2@5 p 100 bchs, 
new carrots $2@3, new cabbage $2.50 
@3 p cra. Fla celery $3@4 p cs, 
cukes $2.50@5 p bskt, chicory and es- 
carol $4@6 p bbl, cauliflower $2@3 p 
bskt, egg plants $3@4.50. Horse-rad- 
ish 4@5c p lb, kohl-rabi $4 p 100 bchs, 
southern lettuce $1@3. p bskt, okra 
$3@4 p carrier, parsley $3@4 p bblr 
peppers $2@3 p carrier, peas $3@3.50 
p bskt, romaine $1@2, southern rad- 
ishes $1.50@2, string beans $3@6. 
Southern squash $2@2.50 p bx, south- 
ern tomatoes $3@5 p carrier, cress 
$1.50@2 p 100 bchs. Hothouse cukes 
command $1.25@1.50 p doz, beet tops 
7T5ce@$1 p bu, lettuce 50@60c 6 doz, 
mushrooms 40@50c p Ib, rhubarb $3 
@4.50 p 100 behs, tomatoes 25@30c p 
Ib, radishes $2@3 p 100 bchs, mint 40 
@50ec p doz. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


butter. 
PBICES OF CILUICE CREAMERIES. 
New York Boston Chicage 
06. 21% 21% 20% 
05.. 381@32 30@31 30 
°04.. 22@22% 20@21 22% @23 


Not for a long time have sellers of 
butter received such a shock in the 
way of a sharp drop in prices as they 
have during the slump the past two 
or three weeks. From time to time 
this journal has called attention to 
the pressure being exerted upon the 
market by the ample supplies of 
common to fair butter and storage 
stocks. Apparently the comparative 
scarcity of fine cmy alone sustained 
prices. When sellers began to offer 
fresh cmy more freely, the market at 
once sagged to @ pronounced degree. 
Some beiieve a reaction to be in order. 

At New York, the decline in prices 
has stimulated consumption and buy- 
ing to a marked extent. Offerings are 
liberal, however, choice cmy brought 
21@21%c p lb, dairy 20@20%c. 

At Boston, this market in sympathy 
with declines elsewhere is much 
weaker. Western cmy is now quotable 
at 21%c p Ib, local fresh cmy of 
course brings a premium. 

The Cheese Market. 

At New York, sellers seem to have 
the market well in control New 
cheese is not coming in sufficient quan- 
tity to affect the general market. Best 
fey moves at 14@14%c p Ib. 

At Boston, receipts since May 1 last 
year amounted to 
a decrease of 50,000 bxs from the same 
period in °04-5. Market holds firm 
with choice twins bringing 14@14%c 
Dp ih 


TOBACCO--GRANGE 


10,000 bxs, showing | 



























































BUYING A ; 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Thousands of dairy farmers are buying a Cream Separator this spring. 
The purchase of a separator is a most important investment. Great care 
should be taken to make no mistake. 

The Cream Separator ‘s much different from any other farm machine. It 

, either wastes or makes money twice every day in the year, and it may last 
from two to twenty years, according to the make of machine. , 

There is a big difference between the DE LAVAL and other Cream 
Separators, notwithstanding much the same claims are madefor all "on 
paper,” and some of the biggest claims for the poorest and trashiest machines 

DE LAVAL machines skim cleanest, have the biggest capacities, do the 
best work under every-day use conditions, produce the best cream, and make 
the best butter, so that there is easily a difference of from $50 to $150 per 
year between the benefits and savings of a DE LAVAL machine and a poor 
one. 

Then DE LAVAL machines are-made up of much the best material and 
workmanship, and last at least twenty years, with small cost for repairs 
while other machines last only from two to ten years, and costa great deal 
meanwhile. 





If the buyer wishes to be guided by the best authority and the best ex- 
perience of others he must purchase a DE LAVAL machine, and he can 


surely make no mistake in doing so. 

98 per cent of the creameries of the world, which have been using Cream 
Separators for twenty-five years, now use DE LAVAL machines. Almost 
every prominent dairy user does so. 700,000 farmers scattered all over the 
world, or more than ten times all others combined, do so. Every important 
Exposition for twenty-five years, ending with St. Louis in 1904, has granted 
the Highest Honors to the DE LAVAL macbines. 

DE LAVAL machines prove their own superiority. There are agents in 
every locality whose business it is to supply machines in this way and who 
are glad of the opportunity todo so. They set them and start the user right, 
which means a great deal in the profitable and satisfactory use of a separator. 

While there is an ample discount for cash, if the user can’t conveniently 

_buy in that way he can do so on such liberal terms that the machine actually 
pays for itself by its own savings. 

There is no reason why every farmer having cream to separate should not 
buy a separator this year, and there is surely overwhelming reason why it 
should be a DE LAVAL. 

A new DE LAVAL catalogue, to be had for the asking, will interest 
everyone thinking of a separator. 





The DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


109-118 Youville Square, 
MONTREAL. 
15 & 17 York Street, 
TORONTO. 


24 & 16 Princess Street, 


WINNIPEG. 


Randolph # Conal Bts., 
CHICAGO. I 


1218 Filbert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


9a 11 Drene * 
SAN FRANCISCO. 
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KA‘ DEXX More Money 


Cream Extractor Out of Milk 


uM 1 or Ohampion Milk Cooler-Aerator,re- 
ce ess S r P-  ~ proves anima! heat, odors, taint, 


srowih Milk keeps 
tates Clean. ; 
th 


Has times the separating 
wer of other makes. Does 
mix water with milk. 

to clean 
© waste. Durable. Anti-rust 


General Offices: 
74 Cortlandt Street, 


NEW YORK. 






















































shipping s’ prices. Ne 
ogents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 


W-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 993 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 
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WALK AWAY when the job is done, 
and forget about your roofs for years. 
Amatite will do its duty winter and sum- 
mer, year after year, without any atten. 
tion, or coating or painting. Amatite is 
self-reliant. 

Whatever may have been your experi- 
ence in the past with ready roofings, we 
now offer one that will stand every test. 
What we want”you to do is to try Ama- 
tite. 

Cover a small building with it. The 
cost is very little. Weare confident you 


will find it beyond question the best roof 
covering that has ever come under your 


notice, 

When we say that Amatite is water- 
proof, we mean just that precisely. 

Water cannot get through Amatite, 
and if’ you follow the very simple direc- 
tions for laying, you will have dry, warm 
and comfortable buildings for many 
years 

It is proof against climatic changes. 
The hot rays of the sun and the severest 












It is simply 


cold have no effect upon it. 
the best defence against the elements 
made, 


If you want to know anything further 
about Amatite write to-day for our book- 
let. We have made quite an interesting 
story of the origin of Amatite and its his- 
tory up to date, and we will be glad to 
send this book free with Sample to any- 
one interested in the roofing subject. 


When you get the sample, don’t glance 
over it and throw it away. Subject it to 
the same tests that a roof would be likely 
to receive—it will come through all right 
—but we want you to prove it yourself. 

Get the sample at once. A line to 
any of the offices mentioned below qill 
bring it by return mail: 

BARRETT Manur’G. Co., New York, 


Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Boston, 
Allegheny, St, Louis, Minneapolis, Phila- 





delphia, New Orleans, Kansas City. 
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per hour feeds it. It will saw wood, 


farm, and do it hour after 
start it and Jet it alome —that’s all. 


of adjustment. The 


McVICKER 


GASOLINE 


ENGINE 
wil)! work for you days, 
oat of order, for it is ae 


le th 
Piece 





@. L. LANBERD CO., Baltimore, Nd. 


than a 


For the McVicxgr costs less and only eats when it’s working—1l¢ per horse power 

mp water, churn, grind or shell grain, run fanning 
mill, cream separator, washing machine—and do a hundred and one things about the 
our without getting tired or requiring attention. 
It has one third th 
Gasoline Engine—no mystifying cogs, gears, cams, tumbling rods or ratchets to get out 
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The Continuous Stay 


fs what gives Advance Fence its superior strength. Our stay wire is never cut, bu 
is wove. into the margin cables from one stay to the next—continuously up and down 
for many rode without an end. Thus all the strength of the wire is retained for service 
—not wasted—as in cut stay fences. This is really the only correct way to weave a@ 
fence, but it requires complicated machinery and is a little slower—but when you 
consider the difference in results, its worth while—it produces a fence about twice as 


strong with the same wire. 


your shipment by the R. R. Co. 


wholesale delivered price—Right now. 
ADVANCE FENCE CO. 
\ 5677 Old Street 





30 Days Free Trial. Place your order with us for what fence you need and try ft, 
If after 30 days you would rather have your money back, just return the fence to us 
at our expense and you shall have your money by return mail, r 
We Prepay Freight on 40 rods or more and guarantee the safe delivery of 


Write now for our free fence book and 
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: ADVANCE 


Peorla, fll, 




















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





Poultry In, Stock Out 
Ss 
x Page Poultry Fence is so closely 
W) woven that poultry can’t get out; 

rong end high that 

stock can’t get in. Stands 
straight on few posts, requires 
no top rail or bottom board and 
lasts, Let us tell you about 


~~ it. 
Page Woven Wire Fence Co., Box, 916 Adrian, Mick, 
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OUR LIBRARY CORNER 


Good April Wheat Prospects. 


[From Page 531.] 
that the wheat crop this year enters 
upon its period of final development 
with every prospect of high results. 

During March there was a consider- 
able precipitation through the whole 
belt in the shape of rainfall in the 
southern disirict and damp snowfall in 
the northern district, so that the sea- 
son opens with the soil well supplied 
with moisture, and the plant in po- 
sition to make rapid progress as soon 
as temperatures are sufficiently high to 
induce growth. April weather nag 
also proved generally satisfactory, to 
the middle of the month. There fs 
hardly a county in the wheat belt that 
does not report ample supply of mois- 
ture at this time. 

The following statement shows the 
reported condition of the crop on 
April 1 by ‘states: 

APRIL 1 WHEAT CONDITION BY STATES. 





State Cond State Cond 
oe 93 DE. ou sca 90 
Se 91 Dbircics db oh 95 
Pe 93 BE Aon eae ae 87 
ME) elelig oe 96 re 90 
| 90 Pg 5 ig hkiang 97 
. Sh, ree 91 CE. tse seeder 97 
are 91 ONE 2s tcaiSlu ch 93 
eee 91 Wes -oc004, f 
eee 78 ES Pew ers 90 
ee 91 Other ...0.. 92 
BE aS lanw'slacd 92 ee 
WIS cecccce BS AVE. coccsee DIZ 





Appiying Scientific Knowledge. 








Inference is a chief impediment to 
progress. The human mind is too 
prone to judge by appearance, to con- 
demn without trial. In other words 
prejudice is at the bottom. In per- 
haps nothing is this more evident to 
the progressive farmer than in the 
reception accorded new practices. Let 
him hint that he is going to hatch 
chickens in an incubator, kill weeds 
with a tool like a hay rake, skim his 
cream by turning a crank or do any 
other outlandish thing and he instant- 
ly becomes the butt of countless jeers 
which become all the louder if he 
makes even a slight failure. 

In few things has this been more 
evident that in the jests against book 
farmers. Fortunately, these had more 
ground than at present; for the book 
farmer of to-day is the business man 
who makes farming pay well when 
the farmer of the old school does not. 
And he is frequently the self-educated 
man who has depended upon his 
books as teachers of profitable prac- 
tices and has proved for himself as 
he went along. Such a man is ready 
to declare the value of books as teach- 
ers, because they reveal the recorded 
practice of successful farmers or the 
— theories of specialists in farm- 
sg. 


Trained Experts Needed—There is 
both good and bad _ information 
spreading about-the land. We need 
Properly prepared men to continue 
investigations. We cannot depend 
on the legislature for the necessary 
funds to carry on the work adequate- 
ly. The popularization of science is 
often dangerous, for half truths as 
well as untruths are thus spread. The 
conclusions from the data of field 
experiments can be considered as 
holding true only for local districts. 
The farmer should be allowed to 
manage his own affairs with only 
genéral directions to guide him, thus 
leaving him to work out his own loca 
salvation.—[Dr W. H. Jordan, Direc- 
tor New York Experiment Station. 








Books on Bees—K. M., New York: 


So much has been learned about bees 
by investigators, and so great have 
been improvements in bee-keeping 
that every apiarist will find it necess- 
ary to have at least one book on the 
subject. There are not many to 
choose from, as writers have been 
scarce. Among the leading ones are: 
Mysteries of Bee Keeping Explained 
by L. C. Root, Bee Keepers’ Guide by 
A. J, Cook, Langstroth on the Honey 
Bee by Dadant and Son and A B C of 
Bee Culture by A. I. Root. The first 
sells for $1, the other three for $1.25. 
All may be secured from Orange Judd 
Co, of N Y. 





“T saw your advin old reliable A A.” 








“Anderton” 
Vehicles 


sold direct from factory on 


7350-DAYS FREE 
APPROVAL TEST. 


This most wonderful offer as well as 

ine 30-Days Free Trial, without your i 
one penny, and our 000.00 bank deposit 
guarantee are fully explained in our 119 Dage 
free catalog of vehicles and harness, 

It tells all about the most libera! “'s 
to user”’ plan of buying vehicles, ever offered 
by any manufacturer. If you expect to by 
this year. don’t decide until you have seen this 
Og. 


No. 701. $35" 
“anderton” 
Top Buggy, ae 
worareeatce <a) 
v1\ LAY 
B99" 


Driving 
Wagon, 







We save you a8 i 
least 820.00 on CAI ry 
this vehicle, CK Y 
wancarian§ ff f-00 5 
Spring y es é ‘ 
es A\ SUL \ ne 


Its equal cannot 
be bought under 
955.00. 


ix. we 
AS 





Send for our big book today. Just cut out this 
gd. and mail tous, or say on a postal card, 
me your free 1906 catalog."’ 


THE ANDERTON MFG. Co., 
36 Third &t., Cincinnati, 0, 
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Our No. 50 Barrett Jack is the best 
Jack for lifting farm machinery end 
equipment because it only weighs % 
lbs., is easily operated by a lever, cap 
be quickly moved, will last « lifetime 
and will work at least eleven timesas 
fast as Secrew ick. p ade ag 5 ome 

ent freight pre} 
Cc. O. D. for 67.0 

No. 00 Barrett Jack 
is @ small jeck of 1 

capacity used for 
aight machinery, 
ns, etc., weighs 8 lbs. 
Trninediate shipments sent 
seeight » C. O. D. for 
64. 
Barrett Jacks ere gueranteed. 
rts are interchangeable. 
tandard on American railroads 
r23 yeas. Largest line in the 
world—1l to 70 tone capecity. 
SEND FOR CATALOG &. 
E DUFF MFG. COuw 
oo bg oy Ballding, 
Pit 











100 LBS. FENGE WIRE, $1.25 


wise andeare geo 
0} Oo. 
vanized Wire 
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Wanted for our Forged Stee! Com 
bination Hatchet, Wire Cutty 
Staple Puller, ete., § tools ia ~§ 
Remarkable seller. You cao . 
more than you have sny vo 
és simply a wonder. Agents 
as high as aday. Getssam 
ple quick. hy work for small 
wages when you cs” make big 
money? Sample case also con! o 
Hand Sewing Machine and Riv 
combined for repairing hsrnes, 
one Sticktight Buttoner — 


Wait 1 box Lice Killing Nest Eggs. Wri 
today for catalog of novelties, > 


Cara cial prices, plans to agents. 
afpeCa LOGUE Dept. 826, Fredericktown, Obie 
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getween the Blue 
and the Grey. 


Mary McCrae Culter. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER. 
1eth Gordon ig called from 


; 
; 


Rey Ken*reside over @ church in Fair- 
Indiana cust previous to the war.» His 
ave ors were largely wealthy plant- 
pre ‘4c young and talented and enters 
into pis work with enthusiasm, 
CHAPTER II. 
Rev Kenneth Gordon had _ read 
much of the ideal life of the southern 
ianters. Now that it was his fortune 
Py be set down as the most honored 
guest in such a home, he enjoyed it 
tp the full. Other houses belonging 
tp his parishioners -were opened to 
receive him with equal cordiality, and 
gnid such auspicious circumstances 
his pastorate at Fairhaven was in- 
ted. 

oa wes a matter of congratulation 
among the people of Fairhaven that 
s talented and promising a young 


minister had been sent to them. The 


against their former pas- 


isaffection 

oe been a feeling .of , gradual 
growth, but had been greatly aggra- 
yated during the last year of his in- 
eumbency by his pronounced political 
views. On this account, the people 
anxiously awaited an expression from 
their new pastor concerning his polit- 
j¢al faith da revelation of his ideas 
on the connection of church and 
sate. Miss Jessie Henderson was the 
first to take advantage of her daily 


companionship with the young minis- 
fer, and to obtain an answer to the 
: that was in every mind. She 


estion 

wes a typical Kentucky girl, bright, 
girited, sweet, but with a dignity that 
@alled for the chivalrous devotion 
gpon which the. young men of the 
south prided themselves. She had 


feen educated in the best schools of 
Louisville, and was the possessor of 


many feminine accomplishments. 
Rev Kenneth Gordon found her so- 
ciety not one Of:sthe least pleasant 


had eome to him in his 


things that 

new home. He aa “been so taken up 
with the serious pursuit of his studies 
for sever years previous, that he 
had found but little time te devote 
to acquaintance with the fair sex, so 


that this new friendship bore all the 
added charm of novelty. Indeed, he 
found Miss Jessie’s presence so attrac- 
tive and distracting that it was diffi- 
cult for him to spend the necessary 
time in his studies, or in the required 
round of pastoral duties, Had he been 
free to dispose of his time as he 
chose, he would doubtless have been 
found amid the train of gay young 
men who made it their first duty to 
dance attendance upon the pretty 
heiress of Henderson’s plantation: As 
it was, he seized upon every pretext 
to secure share in-her soctety, and 
was duly flattered or discouraged by 
the favors she bestowed upon him or 
her other admirers. 

Under such circumstances, no one 
was better able to obtain .a complete 
insight into the minister’s . prejudices 
and beliefs on any subject that»might 
chance to arise for discussion. They 
had been out for a call upon some of 
the church people several miles from 
the town, one afternoon. They had 
gone cn horseback, as Miss Jessie was 
an accomplished equestrienne, and, 


moreover, the road was rough. and 
hilly and unfavorable for. -driving. 
During the call, some one had men- 


tioned the latest utterances of Stephen 
A. Douglas in congress, and quite a 
discussion ensued. 

Mr Gordon had been very reticent in 
his remarks, and had only taken part 
in the conversation so far as it was 
forced upon him. Miss Jessie had felt 
quite dissatisfied over his non-commit- 
tal utterances, and determined to 
sound him thoroughly on this impor- 
lant subject ere they reached home. 
She was glad they had made the trip 
on horseback, rather than in the car- 
nage, where the presence of the ne- 
8'o coachman would necessarily have 
restricted the minister’s words. So 
she hastened their departure, and be- 
gan on the topie as soon as possible. 
They were passing a canefield where 
Many, slaves were hoeing the long, 
— rows. One darkey was chanting 
ron ig of a wild negro melody, and 
= dane rain was taken up and echoed 
Te Ss the field by his fellow laborers. 
ssie drew rein to gaze upon the 


Scene, and her = 
side her companion drew up be 


~ Wonder what our bitter opponents 
congress would say if they could 


EVENINGS 


look upon this scene of quiet content 
and prosperity. The lot of the slave 
cannot be hard, while he can sing at 
his labors as these well-fed, well- 
clothed negroes are doing. Is it not 
proof positive that ‘the peculiar insti- 
tution’ of which so much is being said 
these days, is a blessing to both master 
and slave? What is your opinion, Mr 
Gordon?” . 

She had thrown down the gauntlet, 
without preamble of any kind, believ- 
ing that in an unguarded moment he 
would betray any traces of abolition 
which he might possess, and she 
waited anxiously for his answer. His 
reply was frank, and without hesita- 
tion: 

“I came from a non-slave-holding 
state as you are aware, but so near is 
New Albany to the borders of contro- 
versy, that opinions run very much as 
they do here, Some are strongly in 
favor of slavery; some are bitterly op- 
posed. As for myself, it would be 
hard to say just what I believe. I 
have been so absorbed in study for the 
last five years, that I have given poli- 
tics but a passing thought. I can 
hardly be said to have a settled opin- 
ion on this subject. When I see slaves 
in the condition of these before us, or 
of those on your father’s plantation, 
I cannot help but think their condi- 
tion superior to any they could ob- 
tain if left to their own efforts and 
immature judgments. .-When I see 
them abused, as I have several times, 
my blood boils with a desire to take 
them from their brutal overseers and 
hard-hearted masters. And so I stand 
at present on this question that is 
agitating the entire land. Doubtless, 
now that I am ‘out in the world,’ I 
will have opportunity to study the 
question from a practical standpoint.” 

Miss Jessie laughed gaily in the sud- 
den lightening of her heart. She was 
unmistakably relieved to find that he 
Was not prejudiced against the ideas 
to which she had been trained from 
babyhood, and which she naturally 
considered the only right and sensible 
ones. 

“So you are ‘open to conviction,’ are 
you?” she said. “That is fortunate 
for Fairhaven church. Another aboli- 
tionist would complete old Father 
Morton’s work of destruction. You 
will find no unhappy slaves on any.of 
the plantations around here. We are 
proud of the intellectuality and the 
nobility of our people, and these qual- 
ities preclude the possibility of any 
such absurd conditions as abolitionists 
imagine against slave holders. - But 
come! The workmen are leaving the 
fields, which means that we are al- 
ready late for one of Aunt Chloe’s al- 
ways delightful suppers.” 

They gave rein to their restless 
horses and galloped rapidly over the 
remaining part of their little journey. 

During the months that followed 
Kenneth Gordon’s arrival at Fair- 
haven he found much to occupy his 
time and thoughts and many -friends 
to claim his attentions, but in all the 
rounds of his parish he found no home 
so delightful, no friend so attractive 
as Henderson’s plantation and its fair 
young mistress. This intimate friend- 
ship might have led to-the usual ter- 
mination of all such affairs, had not 
the young minister been informed that 
Miss Jessie’s future was already defi- 
nitely arranged, and that all that re- 
mained was for her to set the day that 
would remove her from the ranks of 
young ladyhood. 

Fond of- the gayety and freedom of 
her life, the girl had thus far refused 
to place any definite bound to her lib- 
erty, but the day could not be far dis- 
tant when she would surrender to 
the lover who had followed her pa- 
tientiy from childhood. With such in- 
formation as this to warn him, Mr 
Gordon resolutely put from him all 
thought of Miss Jessie as any more 
than a very good friend and pleasant 
companion, and, very much to her 
surprise, he failed to enter the ranks 
of her avowed admirers. 

With all the ardor of his nature he 
threw himself into the work of har- 
monizing and building up his church, 
extending its influence, and increasing 
its zeal. His earnest, eloquent, Gos- 
pel sermons attracted people from far 
and near, and no other preacher in the 
town was able to draw and hold such 
large congregations. The member- 
ship of the church increased, and 
finances flourished. The officers of the 
church congratulated themselves on 
their good fortune in having secured 
so able a minister, and one so to their 
liking in every way. So, at the close 
of the six months for which he had at 
first been appointed, Rey Kenneth 
Gordon was regularly installed as pas- 











AT HOME 


tor of the Fairhaven church. 


In all his work he found able and 
energetic assistants in Miss Jessie Hen- 
derson and her brother Dick. As 
daughter and son of the wealthiest 
man about Fairhaven, they possessed 
a high social standing, and their in- 
fluence was increased by their mental 
and moral characteristics. As leaders 
among the young people of the com- 
munity their influence was of incal- 
culable assistance to their young pas- 
tor, who availed himself of their help 
and society as much as possible. 

There was one person in Fairhaven 
who did not. approve of this state of 
affairs, and who did not seek to pro- 
mote the general. interests of the 
church. Indeed, Howard Bentley did 
all he could to spoil the plans and 
purposes of Rev Kenneth Gordon, so 
far as they included the presence and 
assistance of Miss Jessie Henderson. 

Howard and Jessie had been play- 
mates and “sweethearts” from child- 
hood. He belonged to one of the old- 
est and proudest families of that sec- 
tion of Kentucky, and was a fair type 
of the aristocratic, freehearted, chiv- 
alrous young manhood of the south. 
Wealthy in purse, free from care, 
young and gay and ardent in nature, 
his chief business in life thus far had 
been to dance attendance upon his 
pretty neighbor, and to contrive means 
to secure her favor. They had grown 
up in such intimate association, and 
had seemed so perfectly suited to one 
another, that it was the tacit under- 
standing with every one, even the ne- 
gro slaves, that some day the houses 
of Henderson and Bentley would be 
united by these two youthful repre- 
sentatives. 

The course of true love had run 
smoothly through all the years until 
Rev Kenneth Gordon became pastor 
of the Fairhaven church. Then the 
first serious jar came. It did not take 
Howard many days to find out that 
Miss Jessie was much aitracted by the 
new comer, and succeeding weeks and 
months but added to his growing un- 
easiness and jealousy. He looked 
upon her devotion to religious work 
and church interests with a suspicious 
eye, accounting her zeal to be inspired 
by the fascinating influence of the 
young minister, rather than by desire 
for the welfare of the community at 
large. 

{To be Continued. 
= — 


The News. 


L. A. SAFFORD. 





‘Tis spring! All nature tells the tale 
By varied signs that never fail. 


The bluebird brought the news along 
Some days ago, when, full of song, 
He came from southiand’s sunny climes 
To softly warble wakening chimes 

To dormant fields and sleeping trees, 
To birds and brooks and drowsy bees, 
Which, rousing at-the welcome call, 
Repeat the message each and all. 


Just pause @ moment and inhale 

From mountain, forest, hill and dale 
The breath of spring. ‘Tis in the air! 
One. feels its magic everywhere, ' 
And thrills with gladness at the sound 
Of witdwood ‘music all around. 

The black-capped titmouse whistles clear 


To greet the springtime of the year, 

And phoebe gowned-in sober gray, 

Keeps callin in her cheerful way... 

The blackbirds chorus down the swamp, 

The saucy red‘ squirrels mérry romp, 

The screaming of the circling hawk, 

Which shrill voiced bluejays quickly 
mock, 

Reveal the secret, spring is here. 

E’en sober nuthatch, though in fear 


To lose a moment from his task 

Of endless search, throws off the mask 
Of business cares that ever seem 

To be his soul’s engrossing theme, 
Changes his laugh of mirthless sound 
To softer piping and is found 
Among the season’s loyal throng. 
Alone unmoved by inate song, 


High in the air the cynic crow 

Caws hoarsely at the fields below, 
Half clad in winter’s ermine gown, 
Once fleecy white and soft as down, 
Now torn and soiled, a tattered wreck, 
Which must be worn till showers deck 
All _ nature in a dress of green, 

And so perfect the spring time scene. 


> 
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When William -Makepeace Thack- 
eray was running for a seat in parlia- 
ment he chanted to meet his oppo- 
nent a few days before the polling 
began. After a few minutes friendly 
conversation, the obvious remark was 
made: “Well, may the best man win.” 
“Oh, I hope not,” was Thackeray’s 
courteous reply as they shook hands 





[23] 


A Woman Doctor 


Was Quick to See that Coffee Poison was 
Doing the Mischief. 


539 





A lady tells of a bad case of coffee 
poisoning and tells it in a way so sim- 


| ple and straightforward that literary 


| Skill could not improve it. 


“I had neuralgic headaches for 12 
years,”’ she says, “and have suffered 
untold agony. When I first began to 
have them I weighed 140 pounds, but 
they brought me down to 110. I went 
to many doctors and they gave me 
only temporary relief. So 1 suffered 
on, till one day in 1904, a woman doc- 
tor told me to drink Postum Food 
Coffee. She said I looked like I was 
coffee poisoned. 

“So I began to drink Postum and I 
gained 15 pounds in the first few weeks 


and am still gaining, but not so fast 
as at first. My headaches began to 
leave me after I had used Postum 
about two weeks—long enough, I ex- 
pect, to get the coffee poison out of 
my system. 


“Now that a few months have passed 
since I began to use Postum Food 
Coffee, I can gladly say that I never 


know what a neuralgic headache is 
like any more, and it was nothing 
but Postum that cured me Before 


I used Postum I never went out alone; 


| I would get bewildered and would not 
know which way to turn. Now I go 
alone and my head ts as clear as a 
bell. My brain and nerves are 
stronger than they have been for 
years.”” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich, 

There's a reason. Read the little 
book, “The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 





and parted. 





SAVE ONE-FOURTH YOUR OIL 


An old-fashioned ofl can wastes over a fourth of 
your oil, no matter how careful you may be. I¢ 
will slop over, you cannot judge when the lamp 
is properly filled, and itis dangerous. With 


THE DELPHOS CA 


there is absolutely no leakage or waste. You 
can’t over-iill the lamp with it If you try, because 
afterthe lampis almost fullthe surplus oil returns 
to the can automatically, no matter how 
much you pump. Itisthe only can made 
that is positively safe, With it you can fill 
your lampsat night, in dark basements, any. 
where, without danger of explosion or fire, 


CLEAN—SAFE—EGONOMICAL 


Made of heavy galvanized 
fron, alr tight and Atted with 
@ dust-proof cover. Nothing 
to get out of order, nothing to 
break. We warrant the pump 
for four years and will give you 
@ new one if it breaks or wears 
out. 

Most dealers se]! the Delphos 
Oll Can. 

If yours does not, send us his 
name and we will you 
where to get one. 


DELPHOS CAN CO. 
Dept. 54. DELPHOS, OHIO. 


(“Lest We Forget”) 


Marble and granite monuments be- 
come Giscolored, mose-grown, and 
in time crumble and decay. Gome 
Semeteries now prohibit marble. 


WHITE BRONZE 
Monuments are indestructible. Time 
end the elements do not affect them, 
White Bronze won both the GOLD 
end SILVEK MEDALS at the 
Un _ Exposition, St. ais, 
If interested, write at once 
~g=_~ y cum you can 
and we will send a variety of 


Beautiful Designs 
with prices, et N bligat 
to buy, We deal direct and Beliver 
"AGENTS WANTED. 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE co., 
, Cherry Street, Bridgeport, Cona. 
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depoait freight repaid, DONT 

AY A NT if not satishied after 

using the bicycle 10 days. 

DO NOT BUY: "2": 
a 

tires from anyone at any price waa you 

ceive our latest art catalogues 


Hustrating and describing every kind of 
Mebicycie, and have learned ow wuheard 





aster-Brakes, Built-up Wh. 
all satdes tasvautten = 


YOLE C0. Dept 76 G Chicago 
























your rooms 
at little cost 


Brighten up those 
dingy walls with clean 
new attractive paper. 

Weship you the paper 
direct from our Mills at 
wholesale price—about 
halt the price you pay 
a dealer. 

We show you,how 
easy it is to do your 
*"own_ papering by 

following our plain 
definite instructions— 
more money saved. 

Write today for our free book of 
instructions and samples. 


Penn Wall-Paper Mills 
Dept. B, Philadelphia. 













































89.99 


Buys an All-Wool Black Thibet 
or All-Worsted Bive 
Serge Svil. 


We are manufacturers, and sell you direct, 
thereby saving all middlemen’s profits. 


TRIMMINGS AND WORKMANSHIP GUARANTEED 
FIT EQUAL TO CUSTOM MADE 


All ose enpeese prepaid. Write for pomngine, 
self-measurement Blanks 


LE Saenger & Co., 


Box $15, East 7th St.. CINCINNATI, O 


DEAFNESS CURED 
FREE 64 PAGE 


BOOK 


TELLS HOW TO CURE YOURSELF 
of or complete Deafness, Headnoises, 
Ring! in Ears, Dischar, 
in the and all other 
well as Catarrh, Hay Fever, Asthma, at — 
own home. Book tells all about Dea 

and other ear diseases; how to cure home 


' 








on how ——- ee diseases we 
fect hearing. ves all symptoms of! 
Headnolses 


hing Deafness. Tells all about < 

‘ells about artificial ear drums and how to prevent Deaf- 
pess. Tellsall about Catarrh. Book is free—write today. Address 
DR. W. 0. COFFEE, 933 Century Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


TELEPHONE FACTS 


We publish a finely illustrated book that is 
full of telephone facts. It tells all about 
telephones for farms, the kind to use, 
how to organizea farm telephone “m3 4 how 
to build the lines and where to buy the best 
telephones. Free if you ask for 96-F. 


Stromberg-Carison Tel. Mfg. Co., Chicago, Rochester, ¥.Y. 
PAT ENTS sobs: 


D & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 























Per 100 for Distributin, 
fluid. Send 6c.stamp.4. 


$8 Pai ‘SOOKE, Cohoeat He 


A-GOOD WAY TO 
BEGIN A LETTER 


When writing to an advertiser is to say: 
“I saw your adv. in the old, re- 
liable A. A.” Try it.the next time. 
You'll get a more prompt reply than 
you ever did before. 















Everyday Thrills--1. 
Caught in an lowa Flood. 


GRACE BANKS GRIFFITH. 
[Sometime ao we called for true stories of thrilling 
experiences in the ordinary routine of daily life. 
Some excellent tales, with real thrills in them, have 


come from our readers in response. Doubly inter- 
esting are these in that they show how men and 
women of real flesh and blood have encountered 


critical moments in which life itself has been at 
stake and the presence of mind which has enabled 
them to triumph. Below will be found the first 
of these stories and others will be printed from 
time to time.—The Editor.] 

This incident happened to my 
brother-in-law, and I will relate the 
tale as he told it to me, shortly after 


the flood, which occurred in Novem- 
ber, 1908. The Little White Breast 
river runs through his farm. It is 
but little larger than an ordinary 
creek, as a rule, but in rainy weather 
often becomes a dangerous stream. 


My brother’s experience as he told it 
to me was as follows: 

“I was returning late in the after- 
noon from a neighbor’s, across the 
river, where we were shredding corn. 
It began raining at noon and we were 
compelled to stop. I waited, hoping 
it would slack up, so I could get home 
dry, but the storm grew harder and I 
knew I must go. 

“I rode Jerry, a large horse I had 
brought with me from Illinois. When 
we reached the bridge it was gone 
and a wild waste of waters in every 
direction. I could see across. the 
waters, to the meadow beyond, but it 
was raining so I could not see the 
house. Jerry was impatient to get 
home and so was I, so I let him start 
into the water. He was soon swim- 
ming like a good fellow and I thought 
all was well. Then we struck the cur- 
rent and logs began to come sailing 
down and corn shocks and cattle. 
The situation was not pleasant. The 
water was cold and I was cold and I 
was already chilled. Then Jerry be- 
came tangled in some barbed wire and 
we had to part company or both go 
down. As I let go the saddle, I cried, 
‘Good-bye Jerry, old boy!’ and he 
gave such a cry in return as I never 
heard a horse give before and I never 
want to again. 

“But there was no time to spend in 
thinking, except for myself just then. 
My clothes dragged me down, I saw 
a big log coming stratght toward me 
and I tried to swim for a young hick- 
ory tree I saw a few rods away. It 
seemed miles, but I dodged the log 
and reached the tree, then I saw an- 
other log coming straight for the tree. 
My strength was about gone, but mak- 
ing a desperate effort, I dragged my- 
self up to the first limb, just as the 
log struck the tree with such force 
as to almost pitch me back into the 
river. I felt relieved, but only for a 
moment, for I knew I could not long 
remain in that tree. I was chilled to 
the bone and every moment the rain 
seemed to fall harder and it seemed as 
cold as ice, 

“I looked where I had left Jerry, 
but could see no trace of him and I 
felt sure he had drowned. All this 
time my poor, little wife was busy, as 
she told me afterward. She and her 
mother were in the sitting room sew- 
ing when Anna looked out of the win- 
dow and exclaimed, ‘Why, mother, 
there must have been a cloud burst! 
The meadow is under water and how 
swiftly it runs. Alex can never get 
home to-night!’ With that she threw 
on some wraps and ran down to the 
water and met Jerry coming panting 
out of the stream. 

“‘Oh Jerry, where is Alex?’ 
cried, wringing her hands. Jerry 
looked at her and ran back to the 
water and pawed and sent out a 
shrill neigh. She felt sure I was in 
that stream drowned, but began to 
call and Jerry called too, and I heard 
them and shouted back that I was 
safe in the tree. I waved my hand- 
kerchief and they saw me. I told 
them no one could reach me from that 
side of the river, but for her to tele- 
phone across the river to our neigh- 
bors to come to the rescue. 

“She ran to the house and tele- 
phoned and they said they would go, 
but by this time I was getting drowsy 
and the waters were rising and I did 
not believe they could reach me, from 
either side, until the waters went 
down, and that would be too late for 
me, So I decided to swim for it. I 


ADVENTURE TALES 


took off my clothes and dropped into 
the water and it felt like liquid ice. 
I could not swim to save me; in fact, 
it was all I could do to get back to 


the tree again. I tried to put on chose 
cold wet clothes and I thought it 
would kill me, for they were freezing 
and seemed colder than the water. 
At last I got them on and found my- 
self going to sleep. By a strong effort 
of will, I shook myself awake and 
began to climb up and down the tree. 
By this time it was dark and I fancied 
I heard Anna calling and tried to 
shout back but could not. 

-“I kept climbing up and down to 
keep from going to sleep. At last I 
saw a light on the-other side of the 
stream and my good neighbors 
shouted. They had ropes, but it 
seemed certain death for them to try 
to reach me. But one brave, young 
lad of nineteen years waded out as 
far as he could, then swam -in that 
icy water to the’tree, secured his rope 
to a strong limb and, I can’t tell how, 
managed to get me to shore, for I was 
too nearly frozen to help myself very 
much 

“When we reached shore they lifted 
us both onto a horse and hurried us 
home, where the good neighbor’s wife 
had a big bath tub full of hot water 
and into this they plunged mé and 
let me soak a little while, making me 
drink strong, hot coffee. Then they 
rubbed me, till I thought I knew how 
it felt to be skinned alive; and rolled 
me in hot blankets and put me in a 
warm bed by the fire. Oh, how good 
it felt! 


As soon as I was able they fed 


RATTLESNAKE HUNTER 


me some broth and toast and then I 
went to sleep. 

“That flood cost me hundreds of dol- 
lars but I never worried a bit over 
that. But that is why I got me a 
farm farther north, and there is no 
creek running through it, and I 
shudder yet every time I see one.” 





Hunting Rattlesnakes. 
N. B. BRIGGS. 





As @ means of earning a living, the 
hunting of rattlesnakes may not seem 
the most pleasant vocation to follow. 
Yet, according to Charles Gregory, a 
rattlesnake hunter of Lake George, 
N Y, “there is a fascination attached 
to it that leads many to follow it dur- 
ing the season, and besides it is camp 
life, you know, and one never feels 
better than when camping out.” 

Mr Gregory, whose camp illustrates 
this article, is represented in the act 
of showing a mammoth skin that he 
had recently removed from a rattler. 
Another large one is seen hanging 
down the side of the tent. 

“There is money in hunting snakes, 
providing you have good weather, said 
Mr Gregory. For instance, there is a 
bounty of one dollar on snakes, and 
all one has to do is turn in the rattles 
to the supervisor of the town in which 
they were killed. Then, there are 
two other sources of remuneration 
which assist greatly in making the 
business profitable. If the skin of 
the rattler be a fine one, it is removed 
and will bring a price ranging from 





two to five dollars as a curio , 
be made up into a lady’s fancy 4... 
If the rattler be also fat, and the h elt. 
er cares to build a fire ang ty fe 


out, he can sell the oil for 


an ounce, and a good fat sna, @ 
produce from one to three pos will 
oil. a 

“In hunting snakes one should y 
a pair of rubber boots, or h, ivy a 
ber ,overshoes to prevent slippin w- 
making a noise to frighten th, re 
when walking over their rocky tan 
A 6-foot pole, to one end of which 
fastened four fish hooks, set at ri ht 
angles to each other, and a pair of 
wooden tongs about 6 feet long R. 
all the implements necessary — 
catching the rattler.’’ = 

While it is true that a great man 
rattlesnakes are yearly killed shen 
the shores and mountains of Lak 
George, the writer, who has taken ps 
siderable pains to ascertain jf “a 
deaths had occurred from their bites 
succeeded in tracing but one. ‘That 
was the case of a native, who, after 
being bitten had to walk quite a ais. 
tance, and then row across the lake 
before getting any medical assistance 
The result was that the man died. The 
poison head permeated his whole sys 
tem and the shock was too much for 
him. I found a number persons 
who had been bitten, some of them a 
number of times, but no serious results 
occurred in any of the cases, smal] 
doses of whiskey or sweet oil being 
given at frequent intervals 

I saw a fine bird dog that haa been 


ternibly bitten in a most tender place 





SHOWING LARGE SKIN 


by a big rattler get entirely well, al- 
though every chance seemed to be 
against him. The parts bitten became 
very much swollen and black, and the 


dog was. fast becoming paralyzed be- 


fore any remedy could be got. Smali 
doses of whiskey, a teaspoonful at a 
time, were given, and for several days 
his food consisted of simply bread and 
milk 


I am assured by good authority, and 
that is by those who have had the ex- 
perience, that black gun powder mixed 


into a paste with water and applied 
as a poultice at once to a rattler’s 
bite, is a positive cure. The chemicals 
neutralize and the charcoal absorbs 
the poison. Another remedy, said by 
a well-known physician to be a cer- 


tain cure for all poisonous snake bites, 
or insects, is tincture of iodline in the 
proportion of one drop to a teaspoon- 


ful of water and this quantity given 

every 15 minutes until all symp- 

toms of spasms have gone. Give bread 
and milk diet for a day or two. 

—— <> ____-- 

Did You Guess All?—Through 4n 

oversight the answers to the — 

publ ished 


game “Novel Watch Party” 
in these columns in the issue of March 
31, have not hitherto been printed. 
Here they are: 1, works; 2, springs, 
3, rings; 4, ‘characters; 5, seconds; e 
hands; 7, four o’clock; 8, jewels;.” 
minutes; 10, stem; 11, a case; 12, fis- 
ures; 13, wheels; 14, back. 





“Poverty, which benumbs the weak, 
invigorates the strong.” 
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Sure Way of Pickling Meat. 


MBS MILLIE HONAEER. 





Beef, while perhaps the most de- 
sirable of all meats for summer use, 
js unfortunately dificult to keep with- 
out the use of an immoderate amount 
of salt. Still that it can be kept we 
nave fully demonstrated, for as a rule 
we have it until late in the summer, 
sometimes even until early fall. How- 
ever, we lost a good deal before we 
finally hit on @ method which so far 
has proven successful. 

To begin with we use large jars in- 
stead of barrels. From 12 to 15 gal- 
lon are best for beef. These are 
thoroughly washed and scalded be- 
fore using. All bones are removed 
and the meat, in nice sized pieces for 
eooking, packed loosely into the jars. 


It is then covered with a weak brine, 
allowing about six pounds of salt to 
ten gallons of water. This should be 


suficient for 100 pounds of beef. 
In from three to five days the meat 
is lifted and the brine thrown away. 
Meat is then repacked and again cov- 
ered with a similar brine. This is 
allowed to stand from ten days to 
two weeks after which it is also 
thrown away. Meat is again packed 


and this time cover with a regular 
pickle. To 100 pounds of meat I use 
- five pounds of salt, two or three cups 
of sugar, a tablespoonful of saltpeter 
and about twice as much cayenne 
pepper. This is boiled, skimmed and 
poured on the meat hot. 


While the brine is still hot, a piece 
of clean muslin is tied over the jar 
and this covered with hot rosin to 
which enough lard has been added to 
soften it. Care is taken to cover every 
particle of the cloth well over the 
edge of the jar. Another cloth is 
then tied over and treated in exactly 
the same way. A third cloth is pro- 
vided but not covered. Instead a hot 
iron is run around over the edge of 
the jar to make sure:the cloth ad- 
heres closely at all points. A board 
cover is laid over all. 

When meat is wanted, the cover is 


pulled up and enough for’ several 
cookings removed. This is placed in 
asmall jar, covered with a weak 


pickle and used as wanted. The large 
jar is again sealed by laying over it 
the old cover and running a hot iron 
around over the edge. If at any time 
the pickle Shows signs of souring 
take up the meat throw the pieces for 
a few minutes into a kettle of boil- 
ing water, then repack and cover with 
anew brine. Beef so treated should 
need no freshening and is of excellent 
favor. A limestone weight, thor- 
oughly sterilized, is always used. 
TREATMENT OF PORE. 

For pork, if hams and shoulders 
are included I use the same pickle, 
but for side pork alone, a simple brine 
is used. Pork jars I do not _ seal, 
simply cover with a board or the stone 
cover which can be had with the 
jar. Usually I smoke my pork jars 
thoroughly, sometimes until the li- 
quid smoke runs down the sides. This 
I do by placing a pan of live coals 
heaped with corn cobs under the in- 
verted jar. Air sufficient to promote 
slow combustion must be admitted. 
Uusally I put a layer of ashes in the 
pan first and then set the coals on an 
open floor of some kind. A raised 
walk or platform is the best place. 
Pickle on pork intended for ‘long . 


- keeping must be changed in from ten 


days to three weeks. Another smok- 
ing of the jars is at this time an im- 
provement to the flavor of the pork. 

As a rule we pickle no pork except 
the side pieces. Hams and shoulders 
are fried down fresh. To do this cut 
across the grain in thick slices. Re- 
move the rinds and fry until about 
half done in deep fat. I like to have 
fat enough in the pans to completely 
submerge the meat, and to keep it at 
a very high temperature. ‘As fast as 
sufficiently cooked lift from the pans 
with a fork and pack in large stone 
Jars. When full cover with an in- 
verted plate, set a flatiron on this and 
pour over enough boiling fat to com- 
pletely cover the meat. Fat from the 
one be poured in occasionally 
o i¢ Meat is packed that heat may 
€ kept up and all crevices between 
pieces filled, 


TE serve lift and finish cooking. 
posed USt be taken not to Jeave ex- 
‘sed pieces uncovered with grease 


ot any considerable length of time 
from day to day will do no harm. 


Bait your hook with 
: a gold b 
When you fish for ouckera.’ xg 





An Emergency Dinner. 


NEW ENGLAND HOUSEWIFE. 





The hens were on strike th cows 
drying up and where we usually had 
plenty of pork on hand, this year we 
had only a few pounds of salt pork 
bought from a neighbor. To be sure 
we had some vegetables, such as pota- 
toes, onions and turnips and a few 
cans of tomatoes and some fruit. It 
was fish day, but the fish dealer -failed 
to show up. 

This mattered little to daughter and 
myself, for “father,” who had gone 
away for the day, would be sure to 
call at the meat market on his way 
home and there would be plenty the 
next day. 

So I went cheerfully about my work 
and had just set my kitchen to rights, 
when my little girl ran to me with the 
information that some one was coming 
down the road. A hasty look and my 
heart sank into my boots. 

“John’s cousins, Mary and Kate,” I 
gasped. “What on earth shall I have 
for dinner?” 

How was I going to get a dinner out 
of three pints of milk, salt pork and 
a few vegetables? But I did. If you 
could have seen those city folks eat, 
you would have needed no other 
proof of its success. 

The menu was as follows: 
Tomato Soup 

Turnip Chops Pork Crisps 
Mashed Potatoes Creamed Onions 

Pickles 
Feather Biscuit Pie 
Coffee 

Tomato soup: To 1 pt can tomatoes 
add % pt hot water. Let come to a 
boil, add a pinch of soda and when 
through foaming add 1 pt milk, then 
season with salt, pepper and a gener- 
ous piece of butter. Serve with smal! 
squares of toasted bread. 

Pork crisps are simply pieces of 
salt pork fried brown. 

Turnip chops: Pare 4 good sized 
turnips, cut into one half inch slices 
and boil in salted water. When ten- 
der, dip in flour and fry in hot fat un- 
til a delicate brown. Arrange on plat- 
ter with pork crisps. 

The potatoes were mashed, @ little 
milk and a generous supply of butter 
added, then seasoned with salt, pep- 
per and a tiny pinch of dried parsley. 

The small onions were served whole, 
with cream gravy made as- follows: 
One tablespoonful of butter melted, 2 
teaspoons sifted flour. When thor- 
oughly mixed, add 1 cup boiling milk. 

Feather Biscuit: To 1 qt flour add 
2 teaspoons baking powder, 1 teaspoon 
sugar, % teaspoon salt and sift to- 
gether. Into this mixture rub 1 table- 
spoon lard, then add cold water until 
right to roll out. Turn onto floured 
board, beat flat with rolling pin, fold 
over and beat again, repeat this pro- 
cess for three minutes; then roll out 
one-half inch thick, cut into rounds 
and bake in hot oven. 

The pie is nameless, being an in- 
vention under the spur of necessity. 
Line a pie plate with good paste. For 
the filling, to 1 cup canned cherries, 
stoned and chopped and % cup rais- 
ins, add a pinch of salt, % cup sugar, 
over this pour % cup cherry juice and 
sift over the whole, one tablespoon 
flour. Put on top crust and bake. 

I have written this hoping it will 
help some one out of an unfortunate 
predicament. 


Croutons 


-— 





Saving Handkerchiefs—Annabel was 
continually loosing her handkerchiefs 
at school, so her mother made a tiny 
buttonhole in one corner of each, and 
produced~some half inch ribbon, one 
end of which was made into a dainty 
rosette and sewed fast to a small 
safety pin, while the other end had a 
small pearl button sewed to it. The 
ribbon between was long enough to 
allow the rosette to be pinned to the 
waist, the handkerchief just reached 
to the bottom of her skirt wher. it was 
buttoned on.—[{May Leonard. 


Why a Shoe Wears Out—Why is it 
that some shoes will last for months 
and other shoes go to pieces in as 
many weeks? Because, as in all other 
things, quality counts. Cheap grades 
of leather are used in cheap shoes. 
They are made entirely by ‘machinery 
and the workmanship is of exceeding- 
ly inferior quality. They are like the 
cheap made clothing in which the 
chain stitch is used; break one thread 
and a whole seam is gone. So with 
the shoes. Once started they go to 
Pieces immediately and they are not 
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‘columns, You will never regret it.— 
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Getting Ready for the County Fair. 


Wash your fowls with Ivory Soap before you 
put them on exhibition at the county fair. 

With very little labor and at trifling expense, 
you can make a wonderful improvement in their 
appearance. 

The feathers will fairly glisten, while the combs, 
legs and toes will look clean enough to eat. 

All you need is a tub of lukewarm water, a 
fairly stiff brush and a cake of Ivory Soap. 


At the principal poultry shows, special prizes are given to the 
owners of fowls which have been washed with Ivory Soap. 


Ivory Soap 
It Floats 











very long in getting that start. It is 
economy to buy good shoes. Cheap THE CEREALS 
shoes cannot be tapped. The uppers 
go with the soles. Good shoes can 
be tapped two or three times. The IN AM E RI CA 


wise buyer of household supplies can 
save enough on the shoe leather of a 
large family to add materially to the 

ent of other necessary expenses 
by simply finding a good manufac- 
turer and buying direct from him. I 
offer this as from one who knows. Try 
some of the manufacturers in these 


By THOMAS F. HUNT,M.S., D. Agr. 


Professor of Agronomy in College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but 


Economizer. is equally as the farmer as to tho 
c teacher or 


Oatmeal Bags for the Bath—I won- 


der how many know how delightful 
and softening and nourishing to the 
skin oatmeal bags are ina bath. They 
also impart « delicate fragrance that 
clings to you. I make mine out of 
cheesecloth. Cut a yard of cheese- 
cloth into bags about 4 inches square 
and sew up firmly, leaving a small 
epening at one seam. The bags are 





matter includ an 
succinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
Fice, sorghum (kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related 
particularly to Ameri diti 
to the subject, however, results of foreign ¢x- 
perience are stated. 








The author has made a comprehensive study of 
the topics treated, drawing freely from the publica- 
tions of the United States department agricul- 


ture, American experi and 

journals related to agriculture. First-hand - 
edge, however, has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 


filled. loosely with these ingredients: | the light of individual study of the plant, Collateral 
Take 4 Ibs of finely ground oatmeal, | readings for each crop are also incinded, Crose- 
% Ib pure soap, pulverized and 1 Ib of a, “. cee yp Fy et 
Italian orris root. When the bags] study of the The book is libe illustrated 
are filled sew up the opening and lay | With 100 entirely new and original wings 

Cc. W. and A. E. Dawson. 


away for future use. They are used 


as @ sponge in the bath and I would | ,,Handsomely — 2, oe 

not be without one now, after having + gy ¢ Pies 
’ -2x8 inches. 1 

used it once—[E. Martin 3 n = Substantially in cloth. Price 



























San Francisco is said to contain t' 
ene aa a" the world. 7 ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
oasts of having families each hav- Lafayette Street, New 
ing more than 14 children and 65 ” vot, & ¥. 
families with more than eight chil- Marquette Building, Chicago, ill. 
dren each. te cae wen wee erm 
When corks are too large for a A GOOD WAY TO 
bottle, soak them in boiling water for BEGIN A LETTER 





a few minutes; when they become 
soft, they may be easily put into the 
botties. : 





wri to an advertiser is : 
frss car CaS} cit crtabes oa a 
than you ever did before. 
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Seventy-five per cent of the damage done to farm Dulldings is caused Dy ightning, Dut not a loss 
where our rods are used. 

Our rods protect you because they are made of purecopper, are put on in & continuous strand; no 
joints nor weak spots, and all our agents are taught by us how they should be erected. 

Teaching these agents keeps thirty-four traveling men busy, but it pays, for it enables us to give an 
absolute guarantee with every job. 

When we teach a man how to erect our rods we give him an Agents Certificate which says that he is 
competent to rod your house and authorizes him to issue our Written Guarantee. 

Make the agent show you his certificate and see that our trade mark is burned on the end of the 
rpool, for when it comes to protection from lightning you want the best and not a cheap imitation. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Laws and Nature of Lightning and How to Control It.” 

Yours very truly, 


piss DODD & STRUTHERS 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Like all Rice & Hutchins’ shoes, are made of the staunchest, finest 
material, by the latest and most approved methods, 

The Old Homestead is a favorite with the farmer and 
with the man whose work requires a shoe with comfort and great 
durability, @ This shoe wears like iron, has solid double soles and 
strong, pliable Kangaroo Kaf uppers. 

Sent anywhere in the United States upon 


receipt of $. 25c per pair 
> 2.50 should be added 
for delivery charges if you are unable to 
procure them of your local dealer, 


We have seven enormous modern factories making 
all kinds of shoes for men, women, and children, and 
have been practical shoemakers for forty years. 
Our shoes are ‘‘ a treat for the feet.’’ 
Write to-day for free catalog . 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 8 High St., Boston, Mass. 




























Where Land Yields 
Twice Its Cost in the First Year 


Will you, Mr. Farmer, if you find ita 
hard matter to much more than ‘‘make 
ends meet?’ just reagon out this propo- / 
¥ sition? 

The land in South Platte Valley, 

Colorado, yields 20 tons of sugar beets - 
M™ to the acre every year—sure crop, never 

a failure. Choice land ready for plow- 

ing averages $40 per acre. 40 acres, 


costing $1600.00 will yield 800 tons of sugar beets a year—worth san nens 
$4,000.00. And the gu ar Factory on the ground will contract 
right now to pay you $5.00 a ton for all the beets you can raise Segue tects 
for 3 years and a field superintendent of the sugar factory will me 
visit you several times a week to give you the benefit of experience — 
in beet culture and help you install proper methods to insure 20- 
ton-to-the-acre crops. eso Bue 
Will you just sit right down now and write to the ecntéte. 


N PACIFIC R. R when 
U N | oO . ey z 40 Bu. 
for their South Platte Valley folder full of valuable information that will enable Oats 60 Bu. 
any man with cultural experience, a little capital and plenty of “‘hustle” to 

acquire a fortune in a few years? Barley on. 


Address E. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., Omaha, Neb. 
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The Open Forum. 


Dear Host: I hope J. M. T. and 
other young people as well, are read- 
ing and heeding the good advice given 
in these columns. Don’t “marry in 
haste and repent at leisure.” I wait- 
ed three years before marrying be- 
cause I thought one house too small 
for two families, and have always 
been glad I waited. We now have 
been married six years and have a 
| very happy home; my husband says 
he loves me and the home life bet- 
ter every year, and he knows it 
wouldn’t have been so if we were 
with others. When alone there are 
always chances for those little cour- 
tesies and endearing words not meant 
for a third person to see and hear. 
Love grows on what it feeds on, and 
my advice is never to get over the 
courting days. The Christian princi- 
ple is the true foundation for a happy 
home. Contrary to most writers, I 
know the married life can be lived 
without ever having jars or cross 
words being spoken. My parents lived 
together 20 years without either 
speaking a cross word to the other or 
having disagreements, and I can say 
the same about my married life in six 
years. It makes a good pre-natal 
influence for the little ones who may 
be given to bring up, and who invari- 
ably profit by and make just such 
pleasant homes themselves when their 
time comes.—[Mrs D. G., Pa. 


Dear Host: AsI read N. Y. L’s let- 
ter to J. M. T., I wanted to “speak my 
piece.” I think if anything would 
break my spirit, kill my ambition, 
yes, break my heart, it would be to 
feel that my husband considered me 
as only fit for something after his 
mother had trained me. I want to 
learn by experience, just as she did. 
If you cannot love a2 woman just as 
she is, don’t marry her. I live in the 
same house with my husband’s moth- 
er, but my work and rooms are sep- 
arate. I came here because I loved 
my husband and felt that it was his 
duty to stay here, but my heart goes 
out in sympathy to the mother who 
must bring up her children under the 
supervision of a mother-in-law. I 
don’t want to step into my mother- 
in-law’s shoes. I have as good a 
right to own shoes as she ever had, 
and I want shoes to fit my feet, not 
hers. In other words, it is my right 
to be first in my husband’s heart and 
home. That is not selfishness; it is 
only justice, as he has first place in 
my heart. J. M. T., if it is your duty 
to provide a home for your mother, 
provide for her separately if you can. 
If not, do the best you can by the 
woman who is willing to share your 
lot. When a man provides for a family 
and his wife works for that family 
she has a right, indeed, it is her duty 
to preside over it to the best of her 
ability. No man has a right to ask a 
woman to marry him if he is not 
willing to trust her to fill her rightful 
place.—[Aunt Abigail, N H. 





-— 


Help! Help! Help! 








Will some of the good 8 around 
the Table explain to me hy it is I 
have such poor success in making 
cookies, either molasses or sugar? I 
have tried half a dozen or more 
recipes and have moulded them hard 
and moulded them soft, baked them 
with quick fire and baked with slow, 
and still the results are always the 
same, harder than a rock, and crisp as 
a ginger snap. Some successful cookie 
maker please come to the rescue with 
recipes and minutest details. I prom- 
ise you I will appreciate it very, very 
much.—[Mrs A. B. Corson. 

Dear Tablers: Will some of you tell 
me what to do with some cream- 
colored lace curtains which _ have 








turner white below the thick 
Would like to make them 
alike, either cream or white 
preferred.—[Jennie June, p, 
vania. 

Will some of the sisters 
through these columns what | can d 
for an uncontrolled child? | have’ 
girl nearly 18 who is nearly unmen 
ageable. She has a very quick poe 
per and when asked to do anything 
will do it if she wants to, and if she 
don’t she won’t. I have tried coaxin 
and scolding, but with no effect. | . 


shade? 
all Over 


White 
Pennsy}. 


please tell 


works when she pleases. She Bn. 
sister one year older who shares every. 
thing equally with her. As long ag 


she can go and have a good time ang 
be waited on she is perfectly happy. 
What would you do ?—[Sorely Per. 
plexed Mother. 

If it is not against the rules I would 
like to ask anyone who reads this if 
they can tell me a perm 





nt cur 
for pin worms. My daughter, a youn 
lady, has been troubled with them all 
her life. The doctors suy, use salt 
water enemas. I’ve tried this and al] 
kinds of things, but all fail to give 
any but temporary relief. She is thin 
and pale, has a good appetite, is very 
healthy, but her life is made miserable 
by these pests. I am sure that noth. 
ing will help her that has first to pass 


through the stomach. Does any one 
know of any kind of suppositories that 
will effect a cure? So many helpful 
things are written by our friends in 
this department that I turn to it asa 
last resort.—[K. L. 


I was obliged to leave school and 
so have not even a grammar school 
education. As I grow older and go 
in society I feel this lack of knowl- 
edge more and more. I am notina 
position to get private instruction, 
and would be very grateful! if any of 
the Tablers would send a list of books 
the systematic reading of which would 
give me a knowledge of these things 


that are taught in our common 
schools. Remember, I was obliged to 
leave school when quite young, s0 
would like books that are not difficult 


for a beginner.—[Searcher. 


Dear Tablers: Can one of you tell 


me how to make sticky fly paper?— 
[Seeker, N Y. 


Myrtle M’s Baby Named—To the 
Tablers who so kindly sent names for 
my baby, I would like to say that she 
is at last named—Ethel Alice, follow- 
ing out Janet Alexander’s suggestion 
of using a name previously used in the 
family. I, too, prefer the old-fash- 
ioned names and dislike a diminutive. 
I thank you all for your kindness. 
Nan Nan, I fancy we are similarly 
situated. Are you young like myself? 
Janet Alexander, after leaving school 
I took up the study of German with 
@ good teacher and the knowledge 
gained is a constant pleasure. Before 
my babies came, I also continued, with 
the aid of good books on the subject, 
the study of elocution. Just now I 
try to rtad a little from Barness His- 
tory of the United States every day, 
but with my household cares I find it 
impossible to keep up as I used to. 
I like-to study something all the time, 
for one’s mind grows sluggish if not 
exercised.—[Myrtle M. 








The Brighter Day is the cheerful 
optimistic title of one of the most 
unique publications in the world, 
unique in that it circulates only be 
hind the bars, in jails, prisons, refor- 
matories, etc. It is edited by Comm 
mander Evangeline Booth of the Sal- 
vation army and its purpos: is to . 
in the splendid prison work being 
done by that organization. 





A woman’s idea of a model = 
band is one who takes house clean 
philosophically. 
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Our Young Grain Growers. 


Great Progress by the Clubs. 


The reports of Seed Grain Day and 
whe orga nization of grain clubs are roll 
ing in rapidly. Som¢ of the secretaries 
have been very prompt in sending lists 
of members and will get their badges 
Among the earliest to come ir 





at once. 
are the following: 

A rousing meeting was held in 
Harlem, Ga, recently, at which a 
young folks’ grain club of over 30 
members was organized. This club 


has secured @ lot of special prizes 
amounting to over $50 and the boys 
and girls 4re very enthusiastic. An- 
other of the early reports comes from 
Yates county, N Y, telling of a club 
of 10 members as _ follows: Hill 
Reattie, pres, Alvin Newlander, sec, 
Kenneth Beattie, treas; members, 
Hermon Newlander, Harvey Mashew- 
ske, Charles Mashewske, Cornelius 
Wilson, Hannah Wilson and Ethel 
Catlin. New England schools ob- 
served seed grain day.quite generally 
and one of the first schools to report 
was that at North Hadley, Mass, with 
a membership of 15 boys and girls. 
Another at North Wilbraham, Mass, 
reports a fine club with nine members, 


“ 
A LARGE SOUTHERN CLUB. 
A number of clubs have been formed 


among the girls in several schools who 
in many cases, are showing a particu- 
lar interest in the grain clubs. One 


club of special note is that at Spartan- 
burg, S C, which is the largest yet re- 
ported, having 38 members as-follows: 


Officers, Ruth Sheftall, pres, An- 
nie Grier, sec; Katherine Clinks- 
cales, treas. Members are: Lucy 


Tolleson, Ruth Dillard, Emily Connor, 
Bessie Earle, Rosa Wertz, Louise Bur- 
nett, Leonore Harris, Emmie Carruth, 
Beulah Saxon, Rosa Black, Constance 
Roper, Helen McIver, Nina Neal, Del- 
lay Caldwell, Maggie Getsinger, Carrie 
Nesbitte, Hattie Nesbitte, Clara Grif- 
fn, Ralph Carson, Paul Allen, Truss 
Hayes, Ina Steedman, Mary Rudisail, 
Rae Bramlet, Elsie Firesheets, May 
Taber, Morrison James. 


ALL WILL GET PRIZES. 


The rewards for earnest work in 
testing and growing grains will not be 
confined to the cash prize winners 


alone. All who report their names to 
the editor of this journal will get badge 
at once and will place themselves in 
line for the individual prizes which 


are being planned for each and every 
child 
summer and is able to take a part in 
the Harvest Festival next fall. Thus, 
there is opportunity for every one to 
win a prize. Besides these prizes the 
editor is offering a special prize of a 
beautiful book to the clubs reporting 
the largest memberships, which offer 
is outlined on the editorial page of this 
issue. The secretaries must not fail to 
send in complete lists of members as 
early as possible and then to send 
names of additional members as soon 
as they join the club, so as to have 
badges for all. No child is really a 
member of the club until his name has 
been sent in and the badge is secured. 
Address Grain Club Editor, care of this 
journal, with 1c stamp for each name. 

Plant a grain garden and carry this 
work right on through the season 
without fail. Those who give up and 
do not finish the season will get no 
prizes and but a small amount of ben- 
efit. Cultivate your crop until the 
harvest and then be able to exhibit 
Something at the Harvest Festival 
and stand in line to win a prize on this 
occasion. Call special meetings of 
your club if necessary, to secure new 
members and increase your member 
ship as much as possible. Remember 
that the benefits are for every boy and 
girl who is willing to grow at least 10 
plants of corn or 100 plants of some 
other grain. 


-— 
—_ 





I think Jimmy Atwater is wrong. 


4, have lived on a farm all my life 
and would not go to the city for any- 
thing. My papa takes Orange Judd 


Farmer and thinks it is all right. I 
will close, hoping Jimmy Atwater will 


Soon change his — a 
Wells, Tin 4 i mtnd.—[Gladys 


éaprenislin : Is Smith. absent-mind- 


Penn: He just introduced a vege- 
tarian to a butcher, 





who completes the work of the. 


Between Mothers. 
Baby's Diet 


MBS D. G. 








Dear Host: I am getting so much 
help from this page, and especially 
from Mother of Four's letter! They 
are indeed sound words and should 
be kept in mind by all who-contem- 
plate making a home, or who are 
given little ones to care for. Would 
like to hear from her again on how 
she amuses her children, or about 
their plays, and their diet. I believe 
in regular: hours of sleep, both day- 
time naps and at night, and continue 
the little ones’ afternoon naps as long 
as possible. 

I don’t think the majority of moth- 
ers are careful enough of the baby’s 
eating for a while after weaning. My 
little one, just past two years, is well 
and strong, was a “bottle baby” and 
is never sick. She cares little for 
sweet things, whieh I think is just as 
well, and I can’t get her to eat fruits 
or breakfast foods. Doctors claim 
that potatoes are hard on a very 
small child’s stomach. Too much 
meat is not good for a baby. But 
meat juices, eggs and all kinds of 
soup, with good bread or toast in 
them, I have found nourishing and 
easily digested. Some mothers don’t 
care to bother with extra “fussing” 
for baby, but I think it pays. 

Being far from market, I cannof 
always get fresh meat for broths, sc 
contrive many ways for variety. Goorl 
soups can be made of many fresh er 
dried vegetables, lima beans, com- 
mon beans, split* peas, onions or to- 
matoes, all cooked well put through a 
sieve, seasoned nicely and cold milk 
added after cooking. Try it for the 
little ones who do not eat much at 
meal time with the family. 

Eggs I poach in water till the whites 
are set, put on a slice of milk toast 
or cut up with soft bread. Eggs my 
little ones enjoy so for breakfast. 


What Others Say. 








Dear Host: I rather control chil- 
dren with a power that I can use 
when they are much stronger than 
myself, when they have left the home 
and gone out into the world, a power 
they will respect when out of sight 
and hearing. Every time we don’t 
agree with anyone we don’t want to 
be “severely chatised” until we do. I 
have two little girls and I find it not 
nearly so hard to control them as my- 
self. I always want to be their chum 
and dearest friend as well as mother. 
I am beginning*® by treating them as 
I would be treated and not talking 
before them of their mistakes or the 
way I correct them. I love the Table 
and Tablers.—[Edith 


Dear Host: I have been much in- 
terested in Mrs Acton’s little girl, as I 
have one nearly two years old. I 
think each mother can tell best in 
what way she can punish her child 
and have it work right. I do not be- 
lieve in spanking or whipping at all, 
for there are other ways to make a 
child mind. My little girl I cannot 
punish in any way, as she is such a 
nervous .child that to scold ever so 
little makes her nearly sick. I think 

4 P., is right in that many of 
these little* things should not be no- 
ticed and will soon be forgotten.— 
{Mrs A. J., N Y¥. 


Right Kind of Farm Boy—I am 12 
years old and live on a good farm. I 
love the farm. To come home from 
school~and help father do chores is 
my greatest joy. I want to make life 
on earth successful for the years to 
come. Who wants to be cooped up 
in the city all the time? Not I! I 
love to be around and, feed them. I 
can hardly get away from. them. 
There are lots of chores to do, and in 
the summer harvesting to do, but I 
don’t see why a fellow can’t have fun, 
We have quite a few sheep and they 
are my pride. I own four of them. I 
olve to be around and feed them. I 
mean to stay on the farm and have 
one when I grow up. I advise Jimmy 
Atwater to put away that foolish idea 
of his and stay where he ought to. I 
am going to stay on the farm—trust 
me to that!—{Fred Watkins, N Y. 








Too many men pray for the things 
they are too lazy to work for. 


TIMELY CHAT 





Between Tablers. 


Louise May of Maine: We have 
had two combination seed drill and 
cultivators and would have no other 
garden implement. The combination 
is just as good as separate tools, costs 
less, takes up less room when not in 
use, and is no more trouble to change 
from one combination to the other 
than to get another tool when two are 
wanted. For setting new strawberry 
bed use last season’s plants, which 
are known by their numerous fine, 
thread-like, pale yellow roots; never 
set a black grub root. Set the plants 
as early in spring as the ground 
works mellow and the plants are well 
started. Runners grown the same 
Season are only to be used for pot 
culture, or fall setting.—[{Mrs A. T. 
Page. 


Yensie Carlton, as you stated, it is 
worth while to lay out and follow a 
course of solid reading. Along with 
the Bible one may use Wesley’s Ser- 
mons, two volumes. These sermons 
include every subject which concerns 
us, and I don’t know of any other 
works so comprehensive. Watson’s 
Institutes and Butler’s Analogy are 
very profound. In common history, 
I take one of Ridpath’s Universal His- 
tories of the World and devote a year 
to a careful study of a volume. To 
retain knowledge one must maintain a 


constant pursuit of more knowledge.—~* 


[Jasper Blines. 

Mrs M. H. C. of N Y: 
makes its best growth quite late in 
the cool fall months and the best 
quality is at its maturity as near win- 


Horse-radish 


ter as it is obtainable, or early in 
spring. To prepare for winter, use 
the following proportions: One cof- 


fee cup grated horse-radish, 2 table- 
spoons white sugar, % teaspoon salt, 
% pts cold vinegar; bottle and seal 
the well mixed compound to keep 
indefinitely.—[Mrs Page, Ark. 

Dr B. P. March, I think your coun- 
try home must be beautiful. Would 
suggest a number of names which 
seem to me to be appropriate; Or- 
chard Dene, Orchard Wilde, Peach 
Grove, Plum Copse, Ingleside, Fair- 
view, Overlook, Waverley, Waveland. 
My son, in his first year in the high 
school, contributed Pomona Porta, Po- 


(27) 543 


mona Dell, and Ceres Arboris.—[E!- 


lie, Me. 


Mrs M. H. C., I always grate horse- 
radish for winter and mix it with 
good vinegar and put up in self-seal- 
ing pint fruit jars. [ find it keeps 
well in this way. Will some one tell 
me through table talk how endive is 
prepared for table use?—T([Lllinois 
Questioner. 


Dr B. P. March, as your place is a 
beautiful view of rolling country, I 
think simply Rollinglands' will be 
unique, and wear better than many 
possibly more euphonious titles.— 
{A.“T. P. 





Points on Paperin g. 


MRS GEORGE GRAY. 





The paper hanger has been working 
at our house, and I decided to watch 
him closely for what I could learn 
from his way of handling paper. I 
feel well repaid for the attention | 
gave, for many of the things I ob- 
served would be of great value if | 
were to undertake to paper a room 
myself. 


When he made his paste (using 
flour) he added to it a tablespoon 
pulverized alum. This, he said, “set 


the color’ and prevented the colors 
in the under paper striking through. 
The side paper and bordering were 
pasted, well folded on themselves ex- 
actly even, then trimmed. The stripes 
were folded in a small package to 
carry to the wall, and it proved much 
better than carrying them in long 
strips. If any pieces were trimmed 
from the pasted paper they were 
doubled, paste sides together before 
dropping. That saved a vast amount 
of work when cleaning up time came. 
Cracks in the wall were covered bv 
pasting a piecg of white muslin over 
them and allowing it to get perfectly 
dry before paper was put over it. Then 
there was no trace of them, 
ee 


The little boy from the big planta- 
tion down south had never seen a, rab- 
bit before. “Poor little thing!” he 
said, looking at its abbreviated tail. 
“The boll weevil has been at you too, 
han’t it?"—Chicago Tribune 





» —_-________ — ~~ 








Simpson - Eddystone 


Silver Greys 


The standard dress-goods for over 


sixty years 


You can always depend 


on their uniform high-grade quality, 


fast color and beautiful designs. 


De- 


sirable material for any time of year. 


Ask your dealer for 
Simpson-Eddystone Silver Greys. 


Three generations of Simpsons 
have made Simpson Prints. 


PRINTS the Eddystone Mig Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 

















UNDIVIDED ATTENTION 
is what we give to our 


Tea and Coffee 


OU know how hard it is to 

get good Coffe from your 

_ grocer. His attention is di- 

vided, so that tea and ecoffee get 
but a small share of it. 

We think of nothing else morn- 
ing, noon and night, and the re- 
sult is our DUCHESS Blend, 
Java and Mocha, 25c., KING 
CHOP Tea (all kinds) 35c. 

By buying direct from the im- 
porter you get the wholesale price. 

For 10c (to cover expense) we 
will send you 3 ozs. of the Coffee 
and 2 ozs. of the Tea. 

Judge for yourselves whether 
we have “Got the Goods.” 


james Van Dyk Co. 
307 D, Water Street, New York City 








NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


CLOVERS 


And How to Grow Them 
By Thomas Shaw # 


This is the first book published which treats on 
the growth, cultivation and treatment of clovers 
as applicable to all parts of the United States 
and Canada, and which takes up the entire sub- 
ject in a systematie way and consecutive se- 
Quence. The importance of clover in the economy 
of the farm is so great that an exhaustive work 
On this subject will, no doubt, be welcomed by 
students in agriculture as well es by all who are 
interested in the tilling of. the soil, After thor- 
oughly explaining the principles and practice of 
successful clover cultivation in general, the most 
important species and varieties are discussed in 
detail, With each are given its varicties, pastur- 
ing, harvesting for hay, saving seed, renewing, 
value as fertilizer. Thus each chapter is complete 
im itself. Illustrated. 6x8 inches, 337 pa 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439-44! Lafayette Street, New York, N.Y. 














See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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NEW ELEMENT IN POLITICS. 


Organized Labor Proposes tc Seek 
Control of Congress 





A new element has entered national 
politics. It may resu!t in changing 
the lines of the old parties; it may re- 
sult in a new party and it may result 
in little of importance. Organized 
labor, as it has grown stronger in this 
country, has had no little influence in 
shaping legislation. The _ socialist 
party has sought to represent labor 
in politics and has sought to convince 
laboring men that the only relief for 
distress, real or imagined, was through 
socialism. That movement has grown 
rapidly and may sometime figure in 
national affairs. It does not to any 
appreciable extent now. Quite apart 
from socialism is the new labor move- 
ment announced by the American 
federation of labor, of which Samuel 
Gompers of Washington, D C, is the 
president. 

APPEAL TO TYE PRESIDENT. 


A while ago Gompers and some 
prominent union leaders made a direct 
appeal to congress and Pres Roosevelt. 
A delegation headed by Gompers 
called at the Whité House and visited 
Speaker Cannon of the house and Sen- 
ator Frye, president pro tem of the 
senate. They went with a long state- 
ment of grievances. The trouble was 
congress was and had been turning a 
deaf ear to the appeals of organized 
labor and laboring men were not re- 
ceiving a square deal at the hands of 
the administration. That was their 
claim. They were distressed because 
congress did not think it wise to have 
an eight-hour day for workers on the 
Panama canal, because they did not 
like the way the Chinese exclusion law 
was likely to be revised, béause in- 
mates of pena! institutions were doing 
too much work and thereby creating a 
sort of competition with paid union 
laborers, because a shipping subsidy 
bill may be passed that might result in 


compulsory naval service for men em- 


ployed on privately owned vessels in 
an emergency, and because anti-trust 
and interstate commerce laws fail to 
protect the people against capitalistic 
monopoly and the writ of injunction 
was used to restrain union labor at 
times when it did not want to be re- 
trained. 

: GOMPERS REBUKED. 


The president did not give the labor 
leaders much encouragement, At least, 
he did’ not promise to do what they 
asked him to do. His reply was a re- 
buke. He said .that he could not run 
congress for them and should not try. 
He disagreed with them in some of 
the allegations they made against the 
government. He believes in the right 
of injunction and sees no reason why 
it. should not be used against a com- 
bination of laborers doing wrong as 
well as against . capitalists doing 
wrong. In any case, he believes its 
use should bé limited to actual neces- 
sity and justice. He approves of the 
position taken by congress on the eight- 
hour law for the Panama canal, as 
conditions seem to demand it. He 
thinks that the government is doing 
as well as it can with the Chinese ex- 
clusion law and that American.labor 
has little reason to complain about 
the admittance of Chinese laborers. 
The president agreed to look up the 
matters against which complaint was 
made as carefully as he could and do 
al’ in his power to see that the la- 
boring class of citizens receives equal 
justice with all other citizens of this 
country. 

DECISION TO PUT UP LABOR CANDIDATES. 


Speaker Cannon and Senator Frye 
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were patient with the labor men but 
did not see how they could do much 
more for them than they were then 
doing. Gompers and his associates got 
together after the conference and de- 
cided that they were not treated as 
they should be and that the time had 
come for organized labor to put up its 
own candidates for congress and open- 
ly entered the field of practical poli- 
tics. Already there are in the field la- 
bor union men who will seek the 
places of present members of congress 
at the elections next fall. It does not 
seem to be clear and probably has 
not yet been decided whether or not 
there will be an independent labor 
party or whether the organized labor 
men will chiefly seek to capture dem- 
ocratic and republican caucuses and 
conventions. Heretofore, many poli- 
ticians of both the big parties have 
made bids for the support of the labor 
element and have to quite an extent 
followed the dictates of organized la- 
bor in congress. For this reason and 
in the interests of common justice 
much legislation has been enacted fa- 
vorable to laboring men. It is certain 
that many democrats and republicans, 
when they find themselves confronted 
by organized labor openly in politics, 
will seek to satisfy the laboring men 
to such an extent that they may se- 
cure enough of their votes to be re- 
elected. 
LABOR PARTY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

No doubt the new labor movement 
in this country has been partly in- 
spired by conditions in Great Britain. 
The last elections to parliament re- 
sulted in the defeat of many of the old 
members of the house of commons by 
members of the labor party. There 
are 52 now in that body. So strong 
an element is that party -in the com- 
mons now that it is attracting more 
attention than even the Irish nation- 
alist party. However, the present 
Irish home rule is considered iess than 
the measures that the labor party 
are pressing to the front. 

One of the measures introduced pro- 
vides that the funds of labor unions 
shall not be liable to attachment in 
civil suits brought against the union. 
The. premier, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, took a position against 
this measure, but when he discovered 
the strength that the labor party was 
massing together in its favor, he 
changed his position and announced 
that the government was in favor. of 
it. Probably this particular bill. will 
be killed in the end, but it illustrates 
the fact that the British labor party 
has all at once become a real power. 
The party has come out with a large 
number of demands, many of, which 
are very absurd. Its position on many 
quéstions, however, is entirely sound 
and its activity will no doubt result 
in better and more just laws for Eng- 
land. 

One of the reform measures con- 
sidered is a new education bill. The 
religious issue is raised and the bill 
would compel denominational schools 
receiving. government aid to. give. un- 
denominational teaching. There. has 
been a. good deal of injustice con- 
connected with the schools run by the 
church of England which taxpayers 
have had to support whether they 
wanted their children instructed ac- 
cording to the doctrines .of that 
church or not. The school system in 
Great Britain is very expensive and 
very unsatisfactory. Relief is sought 
against some of the burdens that rest 
upon the common people because of 
the land monopoly of the titled class. 


OPPOSITION TO LABOR TRUST. 


The proposed activity of organized 
labor in American politics has stirred 
up another organization, the citizens’ 
industrial association, which claims a 
membership of approximately 3,600,- 


WHAT THE WORLD IS DOING 
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000 workers, Which is going into poli- 
tics too, according to C. W. Post, its 
president... Mr Post says that the citi- 
zens of this country will just as surely 
put a labor trust candidate into 
oblivion as the avowed representative 
of that trust and not of the people 
as they would, or at least should, de- 
feat representatives of express, rail- 
road, or oil trust interests. Anyone 
who is a good citizen has no prejudice 
against organized labor. There are 
but few of the citizens in this country 
who are not workers. 
workers in certain employments are 
organized into trade unions does not 
prove that thev work harder or are 
entitled to special consideration above 
the rest of the people. 

Broad minded men have and will 
insist that the high offices shall be 
filled by men who represent no class 
or trust or organization, but represent 
their country and all its people. It 
is an old fight and we shall never see 
the end of it, that between capital and 
labor. It is not surprising that it 
should appear in this form in politics. 
It will be interesting to see how it 
develops. 


a 





Another Aggressive Senator. 





Quite a stir has been caused by the 
turn of political events in Arkansas. 
It is now practically a sure thing that 
Gov Jefferson Davis will succeed 
James S.. Berry in the United States 
senate. Davis carried the recent dem- 
ocratic primaries with a majority of 
over 10,000 and clearly has sufficient 
control of the situation to secure his 
election when the time comes. Berry 
is of the dignified, conservative type 
of southern democrat. He was a dis- 
tinguished confederate general and 
lost a leg in the war. He served as 
governor and has had three terms in 
the United States senate. 

Davis rushed through the state in 
his campaign against Berry; challen- 
ging the latter from every platform for 
a joint debate. The senator calmly 
ignored him, treating him with digni- 
fied contempt. Many conservative 
democrats of the north and south and 
all republicans regard the retirement 
of Berry and the entrance of Davis 
into the upper house of congress as 
unfortunate for the party afid the 
senate. 

Davis is of the Tillman type, only 
more so, and if he does not furnish 
some sensations when he reaches the 
senate chamber there will be general 
surprise. Davis has been very much 
in the public eye of the nation since 
he entered upon his official career. He 
began stirring things up while attor- 
ney-general of Arkansas in his anti- 
trust prosecutions. He has accom- 





SAMUEL GOMPERS. 


plished a political revolution in his 
brief day, defeating James K. Jones 
with James T. Clark for United States 
senator while Jones was chairman of 
the national democratic executive 
committee and supposed to be unde- 
featable. He has committed many 
serious errors as governor and his 
freakish ideas and violent speeches 
have made him alike an object of cur- 
jiosity and of terror. He is the only 
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GOV JEFFERSON DAVIS. 


was ragging along with him Cop. 
gressman. John @. Littk vhom he 
wishes to be his successor as governor 
and defeated Robert L. Rogers, the 
state attorney general, whom Davis 


cordially hates. Davis and Rogers on 
one occasion came to blows 


Another democratic politician of 
similar character, but whom many be- 
lieve is more likely to become tamed 


and perhaps dignified is Gov James K 
Vardaman of Mississippi. He is try- 
ing to get into the United States sen. 
ate in the place of Senator Money and 
it seems to be generally expected that 
he will get there. There will be a bat- 
tle royal between Vardaman and Con- 
gressman John Sharp Williams for the 


place. Vardaman has stirred up the 
race question violently with his denun- 
ciations of the negro. He does not be- 
lieve that the negro should be edu- 
cated and says that the more the 
negro is sent to school the worse he 
1s. Vardaman dislikes Pres Roosevelt 


and .yends a good deal of time saying 
mean things about him. As an exe- 
cutive Vardaman has made something 
of a record by insisting upon the strict 
enforcement of the law. 

eee a 


Fury of Mount Vesuvius. 





Old Vesuvius has laid waste 4 
vast area near Naples in sunny Italy. 
The recent eruptions rank second to 
the worst in all its awful history. 
Green fields, rich vineyards and busy 
towns have been changed to a stretch 
of 300 square miles of desert by the 
shower of ashes, cinders, stones, sand 
and boiling water poured forth toa 
great hight from the depths of the 
volcanic crater. The property loss is 
estimated at $20.000,000 hundreds of 
lives were lost and over 50,000 were 
made homeless. 

The accumulations of ashes and sand 
on the roofs of buildings caused many 
to collapse and even as far away 48 
Naples, 23 miles distant from Vesu- 
vius, the roof of.a great public market 
building fell, killing 200 people. Among 
the towns that were more or [es 
completely buried with ashes or de- 
stroyed by lava were Torre del Greco, 
Ottajano, San Gennaro, San Guisseppé, 
Somma, Cercello, Portico and Poggio 
Morino, varying in, population from 
500 to 25,000. 

Scientists disagree as to the cause of 
the eruptions but a reasonabie theory 
is that underground streams of walter 
accumulate and, working their way 
down into the heated interior of the 
earth under the crater, are changed to 
steam of such volume and premass 
that the way is forced upward an 
out, and, until the quaking, belching 
crater turns the course of the water, 
the disturbance continues. t 

One man at least showed grea 
nerve during the recent eruptions. 
Prof Mattucci, director of the obser- 
vatory on the side of the mounes 
remained at his post with some assist 
ants, through it all. He telegraph 
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esults of his observation. from 
time to Naples. Fortunately 
ervatory was not in the way 
any of the great streams of mol- 
ten lava that poured down the sides 
of Vesuvius. 

the king of Italy was one of the 
ysiest men among those whe sought 
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to give relief to the sufferers. He 
* gashed about through the district sur- 
rounding the volcano in-an automo- 
pile, directing such aid as could be 
rendered those injured by falling 
puildings or rendered homeless. The 
king was often obliged to turn back 


peause the roads were so filled with 
ashes that his automobile could not 
be driven further, One terror-stricken 
town that seemed doomed to destruc- 
tion by an approaching stream of 
Java attributed the turning of thé 
stream to a miracle caused by the ar- 
rival of the king and queen. 

It is claimed that the flames rose 
at times to a& hight of 2000 feet from 
the mouth of the crater. As the erup- 
tions subsided. the cone of the great 
crater’ sank down 600-feet. Vesuvius 
has been rather active for several 
months but the worst eruptions came 
within a week, ending Some over a 

ek ago. 

Pompeii was again threatened but 
the lava flow was checked. The de- 
struction of a few villagers’ homes in 
the outskirts and a cemetery resulted, 
and the fall of ashes was considerable. 
Some of the towns nearest the vol- 
cano suffered badly from earthquake 
shocks and the fall of ashes was as 
deep as 4 to 6 feet in some places. 

The first and greatest eruption of 
Mt Vesuvius recorded in history was 
that of August 24, A D 79, when 200,- 
000 persons perished. The cities of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum were bur- 
ied. Even the site of Pompeii was 
unknown for several hundred years 
after. Comparatively recent excava- 
tions have revealed the secrets of the 
past and the mute story of the life 
and achievements of the people of the 






buried cities and. of the awful disas- 
ter that overtoek them had been told. 
The famous ruins.were untouched by 
the recent eruptions. 

December 17,2.46381, Torre de Greco 
was destroyed, with 4000-people. That 
city, grown to @ population of 25,000, 


was depopulated by-.the latest disaster 
and as the people fled much of the 
city was buried with ashes. In June, 
1794, lava flowed over 5000 acres of 
rich vineyards and cultivated land, 
Torre del Greco was burned a second 
time and the top of the crater fell 
in, making the crater almost two 
miles in cireumference. A third time 
Torre del Greco was destroyed in De- 
cember, 1861. 

In February, 1865, a severe eruption 
occurred, said to have been the 50th 
since the destruction of, Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. Almost constant erup- 
tions, beginning November 12, 1867, 
continued through 1867 and 1868. 
Others in April and May, 1872, caused 
the loss of 60 lives. Activity again 
appeared in the crater in 1876 and 
September 20, 1878, lava was thrown 
to a hight of 300 feet. A new crater 
formed in June, 1891. Seven new 
craters formed around the central one 
in September, 1898, and lava flowed 
in all directions. In January, 1899, 
flames were sent up 600 feet. More 
or less violent eruptions occurred in 
September and October, 1904. 










Palaces and Sky-scrapers Afloat. 





Two ocean steamers that will be the 
largest in the world are nearing com- 
pletion in England. They are Cunard 
liners and will be named the Mauri- 
tania and the Lusitania. Each will 
carry 3000 passengers and a crew of 


8). They will be 60 feet longer than 
any other liner afloat, 786 feet, 
will be 88 feet in beam and 
have a tonnage of 33,200, Tur- 
bine engines, which -are proving 


80 successful in recently built .steam- 
ers, will make the new ships go, hav- 
ing a capacity of 80,000 horse-power. 
The minimum speed expected is 24 
knots an hour, 

The ships will be finished and 
adorned in the manner of the most 
s°rgeous hotels. Blevators will con- 
Rect the decks, The dining saloon will 


o be a beautiful apartment 125 feet long 


by 8) feet wide accommodating 500 
genie at a time. It will be lighted 
yY 4 great dome extending through 


_ two decks and crowned with a roof 


ob 


ofscathedral glass. 

Records in the sky-scraper type of 
Scean architecture are being broken 
y the Hamburg-American line. The 


Amerika, which has been’ in commis- 
sion a few months, the queen of its 
class will soon be surpassed by the 
Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. It ig ex- 
pected to reach -_New York on its 
maiden voyage next month. The 
Kaiserin is an enormous 10-story 
craft. Its length is 704 feet and its 
beam 77. The two. lower floors and 
half of the third are below the water 
line and might be called in the base- 
ment. At the bottom are the great 
engines. Next above is the cargo, ca- 
pacity 16,000 tons. The third floor is 
for a few hundred steerage and third- 
class passengers and 150 stewards. 
The Broadway deck is next with room 


for a lot more passengers and ship - 


help. The fifth floor is the union deck, 
with sleeping quarters, three big din- 
ing saloons, pantries and hospitals. 
Then comes the Kron Prinz deck. It is 
the forecastle for the sailors. First- 
class cabins including “suites de lux” 
are on this foor and children’s room, 
telephone exchange, also a deck house 
containing a bar. Above are imperial 
suites, book and flower shops. Next 
higher up is the Kaiser deck or res- 
taurant, palm garden, gymnasium and 
More state rooms. On the sun deck 
are officers’ quarters, state rooms, 
wireless telegraph station and smok- 
ing rooms. The deck above will have 
the pilot house and bridge and space 
where games may be played. 

The Katserin will carry 4150 people, 

passengers and 650 crew. 


The Czar Must Choose Soon. 


The public has not heard very much 
about the troubles’ in Russia during 
the last few months owing to the tem- 
porary success of the reactional policy 
of the government. Another crisis is 
apparently near at hand. The revo- 
lutionary elements were rapidly sweep- 
ing away the foundations of the czar’s 
government when he issued his fa- 
mous manifesto promising the people 
a share in government affairs and that 
they should have a constitution. The 
socialists and other radicals who 
would agree to nothing short of @ re- 
public continued such a reign of ter- 
ror and bloodshed that the govern- 
ment found excuse for accepting the 
counsels of the reactionaries, who op- 
posed any surrender of the autocratic 
power, and the severest measures 
were taken to put down all popular 
uprisings. 

The army had been mutinous and in 
some cases refused to fire upon revo- 
lutionists when ordered to do so, but 
when the real test came proved to 
be on the whole loyal to the czar. 
Revolutionary demonstrations have 
not ceased at any time during the past 
winter but the government’s system 
of spying and throwing into prison 
and deporting to Siberia and shooting 
down in cold blood, often without trial, 
thousands, suspected of revolutionary 
leanings has given the government 
control of the situation. 

Elections have been held during the 
past two weeks to the new national 
assembly or parliament, in which the 
people are supposed to have 4 voice in 
the government. The reactionaries 
have taken every unfair means in 
their power to prevent the election of 
liberal candidates, but, in spite of it 
all, the latest returns indicate a great 
victory for the constitutional demo- 
crats. The struggle between reaction 
and reform is brought to a head. 
Premier Witte,.next under the czar, 
active head of the government, repre- 
sents the conservative reform. element. 
In his cabinet is minister of the inte- 
rior Durnovo who is a leader of the 
reactionaries. 

Durnoyo has been working against 
Witte in all the struggles the latter has 
made for several months in behalf of 
permanent reform. Durnovo and the 
grand dukes evidently hope to be able 
to induce the czar to find excuse for 
setting aside the plans for a constitu- 
tion and popular reforms.- Witte is 
supposed. to have striven against this 
powerful opposition most of the time 
and with little success. Now that the 
elections show that the constitutional 
democrats will be in control of parlia- 
ment, the issue is drawn and the czar 
will have to choose between Witte and 
Durnovo. He will have to grant a con- 
stitution in accordance with the wishes 
of the new parliament and in accord- 
ance with his solemn promises he will 
have to dissolve parliament about as 
soon as it meets and return to the old 
policy of injustice and oppression. 

Every little while Premier Witte 
tenders his resignation to the czar. 
It is believed that Witte will abso- 
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lutely refuse to go farther unless the 
czar turns out Durnovo and treats the 
people fairly, fearlessly, and in full 
keeping with his promises. Many of 
the radicals in Russia accused Witte of 
being two-faced and not to be trusted. 
Perhaps he does things for diplomatie 
reasons that are hardly honest but he 
is a man of great ability and his in- 
fiuence appears from this distanee té 
be in behalf-of ultimate permanent 
reform, 


Demand for Tarif Revision. 


Tariff revision is the subject of a 
good deal of discussion among the 
members of congress. The republi- 
cans themselves are sufficiently numer- 
ous and in earnest who desire some- 
thing in the way of tariff revision to 
worry the stand-pat element of the 
party. Speaker Cannon of the house 
and the republican floor leader, Payne 
and most of the leading republican 
senators are determined that there 
shall be no general tariff revision at 
this session. None will occur. Over 








and over again attention is called to | 


the fact that the present tariff laws 
have offered protection to interests 
that have become powerful trusts and 
are rich and becoming richer at the 
expense of the people. It looks now 
as if the pressure for early revision of 
the tariff would result in the decision 
for at least a subcommittee of the 
house to hold hearings on the subject 
of revision during the recess of con- 
gress the coming summer. 

Those who took it for granted that 
the Philippine tariff bill was dead 
when it was pigeon-holed by the sen- 
ate committee may be disappointed. 
Senator Lodge, who is chairman of 
the Philippine committee, has ad- 
mitted upon the floor of the senate, in 
response to a direct question, that it 
was his intention at the proper time 
to move to discharge the committec 
from further consideration of the bill. 
This would give the senate a chance 
to express itself and might lead to a 
full consideration of the bill by that 
body and perhaps to its ultimate pas- 
sage. 

There continues to be a great deal 
of criticism directed against the pres- 
ident by members of congress In 
spite of the fact, however, that his 
popularity seems to have waned, things 
are turning the president’s way. He 
will not secure an enactment of all 
the measures that he desires, but some 
of the most important are pretty sure 
to go through. It now seems prob- 
able that congress will turn out a fair- 
ly acceptable railroad rate bill, a bill 
admitting Oklahoma and Indian Terri- 
tery as one state and possibly provid- 
ing a referendum vote in New Mexico 
and Arizona on the occasion of joint 
statehood, an effective pure food bill 
and a bill making progress toward 
consular reform. 

The fate of the following measures 
is stil in doubt: the ship subsidy bill, 
the Philippine tariff bill, the bill tak- 
ing the internal revenue tax off dena- 
turized alcohol used in the industries. 
There is reason to hope that the latter 
will be passed. The Panama question 
will in the main be left an open one 
for the next session of congress. The 
San Domingo receivership treaty will 
probably not be confirmed by the sen- 
ate but will be left in such shape that 
the government will continue to act 
under it practically the same as if it 
had been. 


Wireless Achievement. 


The latest and greatest success in 
sireless telegraphy has been achieved 
by the use of kites. Dr Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the tele- 
phone, has been working with kites in 
connection with flying machines. He 
has lately put his tetrahedral kites to 
@ more practical use by sending up 
with them steel wire for use in trans- 
mitting wireless messages. The re- 
sylt is successful communication be- 
tween New York and Ireland, a dis- 
tance of 3200 miles. Over three years 
ago Marconi flashed a message across 
the Atlantic at a much narrower-point 
from his Nova Scotia station. The 
longest distance reached by wireless 
up to this month was between New 
York and Colon, Panama, 2100 miles. 
The DeForest company with Bell’s 
kites sent a 572-word message from 
New York to Ireland. 


Maxim Gorky, the Russian novelist 
and revolutionist, is in America seex- 
ing to get sympathy and money for the 
cause of Russian revolution. 
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Work That 
Pays Well 


No work so quickly 
develops poise, self-reli- 
ance, case, ability to grasp 
Situations, instinct to 
meet the demands of the 
moment, and capacity to 
meet men and women 
on their own ground as 
salesmanship. And no 
salesmanship is more 
agreeable, more highly 
respected, more sincerely 
esteemed, nor, propor- 
tionately, better paid, 
than for Tue Lapzes 
Home Journat and Tue 
Saturpay Evenine Posr. 

Tue Laprzes' Home 
Journachas overa million 
circulation. TueSatrurpay 
Eventnc Posr has done 
more to inspire Ameri- 
can manhood and en- 
courage it to its best 
development than any 
other American periodi- 
cal since the day of 
George William Curtis 
and Harpers’ Weekly. 
It is a beautifully printed 
and illustrated magazine 
with a circulation of 
about three-quarters of 
a million copies every 
week. 

We will advise you, 
Write to us. 


Tue Curtis Puscisnine Company 


1520-E, Cherny St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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W.L: DoucLas 
$32°% *3: °° SHOES 


W. L. Douglas $4.00 Clit Edge Line 
cannot be at 





& SHOES || 


ALL 7 
PRICES 


GRearesy 
S0Le ae 
<Rebiags foe 
1678: 

, L. DOUGLAS MA & MO: 
Baxi teteaend wiaiaa es 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 

f) isprove this statement. 


If1 cou!d take you into my three large factories 
et Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinite 
care with which every, pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Dougins $3.50 shoes 
cost more to why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear ger, and are of greater 
rinse value bea T any —. oe .00 shoe. t 
le ouglas jade Shoes for 
Mon, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ r 

rad mein ag a pea 
las PVA ON: no substitute. None genuine 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used } they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 

W. L. DOUGLAS, Dept. 3, tvechten, Mass. 


Piano a Month 
FREE 


We will ship this 
piano to any re- 
sponsible person 
for 30 days’ trial, 
test, and comparison with any other piano 
at any price. If it pleases you, buy it; 
if not, the trial costs you nothing. Thie 
Facer is a beautiful instrument, cased in 

nest oak, walnut or mahogany, and its 
design and finish are duplicated in few 
pianos. Tone is superb, action the 











nest French repeating, 7 1-3 octaves. 
Our price is $165 cash. can bought 
by small monthly payments, . 

GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


No piano for less money can be safely 
teed for solong atime. We have 

enselling panes for forty years, and our 
guarantee of quality goes with every piano. 

Your old _e or organ taken in ex- 
change at a liberal allowance. 

We sell this piano at a wholesale price 
—because direct from our factory. 

Ask your Bank about our responsibility. 

Write for illustrated -piano book. ti 
explains how we eliminate all risk from 
piano-buying by mail. 
Cc. J. HEPPE & SON, 
Thompson 8Sts., Philadeiphia, Pa 


05 Buys This Large Hanasome Nickel 


without warming closet or 
reservoir. With high warm- 
joset, 











A it into your home, 
use it 30days. If you don’t 
find it exactly as represent- 

the bargain you 
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The Way to Spell. 


The organized and subsidized move- 
ment to simplify spelling in the Unit- 
ed States is well and quickly under 
way. Andrew Carnegie has agreed to 
give $15,000 a year and more if needed 
to pay the expense of spreading the 
reform. Some of the most famous 
scholars and men of letters in the 
country are on the simplified spelling 
board and they not only recommend 
leaving off unnecessary letters in 
English words for others, but used 
the short form themselves, 

The newspaper funny men have had 
a good time and have talked about 
Josh Billings’s way of spelling as that 
desired now by the spelling reform- 
ers. A great many see the good sense 
of the scheme and are adopting the 
spellings suggested, if they had not 
previously done so. As a matter of 
fact, many words on the first list. is- 
sued by the simplified spelling board 
are already in quite general use in 
the short form. For instance: pro- 
gram, catalog, honor and other words 
that once were spelled with the end- 
ing our, the u being almost always 
dropped now-a-days, 

From the days of the earliest writ- 
ers in the English language may be 
traced a steady simplification of spell- 
ing. When we compare the words 
used by Chaucer with those of Richard 
Watson Gilder, editor of the Century 
magazine, who, by the way, is a mem- 
ber of the simplified spelling board, 
they seem like those of a different 
language. But still they are only 
spelled in the easier ways that have 
from time to time been adopted dur- 
ing the intervening centuries. Some 
of us will wait a while before we write 
thru instead of through, fixt instead 
of fixed and wo instead of woe, but 
we will come to it just as our ances- 
tors came to the plan of knocking off 
the k from musick and many un- 
necessary final e’s. :, 

The English language never was 
gotten up by rule and is full of incon- 
sistencies and absurdities of spelling 
and pronunciation. Some of the new 
spellings may be no improvement, but 
the movement is certainly in the right 
direction. 

Here are the first rules laid down by 
the simplified spelling board: 

When offered a choice between ae 
and e, choose e. Examples: Bsthetic, 
medieval. 

If the choice lies between e and no 
2 in words like abridgment, lodgment, 
acknowledgment, always omit the e. 
Use t in place of ed for the past or 
past participle of verbs ending in 4s, 
shor p. Examples: Dipt, dript, prest, 
husht, washt. 

Stick to ense in preference to ence 
when you have a choice. Examples: 
Defense, offense, pretense. . 
Don’t double the t in coquet, epau- 
let, etiquet, omelet, quartet. 

When you can replace gh with f, do 
it. Example: Draft. 

Better still, get rid of gh altogether. 
For plough, write plow. For through, 
write thru. For thorough, write thoro. 
Write the Greek suffix ise or ize 
with the z by preference. Examples: 
@atechize, criticize, 

Where. any authority allows it, omit 
the e on words spelled with ite. Ex- 
amples: Preterit, gelatin. 

Use a single 1 in words like distil, 
instil, fulfil. 

Omit one 1 from words now written 
like fullness and dullness. 

In words sometimes spelled with 
one and sometimes with a double m, 
choose the short form. Example: 
Program, 








In words spelled with oe or e choose 
Example: -Esophagus. 

Always omit the u from words some- 
times spelled with our. Examples: 
Labor, rumor. 

Where you can get any authority, 
use f in place of ph. Examples: Sul- 
fur, fantasm. 

In words spelled with a double, use 
a single r; as, bur, pur. 


e, 


Spell theatre, centre, etc, in the 
English way-—center, theater, niter, 
miter. 


If a word is spelled with s or z in 
the root use the z; as, apprize, sur- 
prize, 

From words spelled with sc or s 
omit the ec. Examples: Simitar, sithe. 
Omit the silent terminal ue when al- 
lowed. Examples: Catalog, decalog, 
demagog, pedagog. 





The republicans have carried Kan- 
sas City, Mo, by electing Henry M. 
Beardsley mayor and a majority of the 





city council. 


Castro Steps Out for a While. 


A little wave of joy has been caused 
by Cipriano Castro, until the other 
day president of Venezuela. He has 
retired temporarily from the presi- 
dency and the vice-president, Gen 
Juan Vinte Gomez, is now chief execu- 
tive. 

Pains are taken to make very em- 
phatic the announcement that Castro 
is only off for a vacation of a month 
or two and that his only reason for 
giving up the office was to get com- 
plete and much needed rest. It is 
said that he was out of office a year or 
so ago for a month under similar cir- 
cumstances. 

Notwithstanding the temporary na- 
ture of the new administration, the 
ministers and governors of the repub- 
lic have resigned and Gen Gomez ap- 
points a cabinet of his own. 

Castro has had his rows with Amer- 
icans and Frenchmen and some of 
them are still pending. He has shown 
great shrewdness in state affairs and 
in finance; has had his enemies killed 
off or thrown into prison; has plun- 
dered his country for his own personal 
gain and many millions of dollars are 
now on deposit to his personal account 
mm banks at New York and Paris. 
Castro has clearly been preparing for 
a long time to drop the reins of gov- 
ernment when it got too hot for him 
to continue his autocratic rule longer. 

Lately a revolution has been brew- 
ing in the state of Tachiro, headed by 
his brother, Calestino Castro, president 
of the state. The latter was reported 
as about to lead a rebel army when 
Pres Castro decided to retire tempora- 
rily. The brothers had quarreled over 
the disposition of certain taxes that 
one held should be paid to the repub- 
lic and the other held should go to 
the state. 

Cipriano Castro became president of 
Venezuela October 28, 1899, having 
headed a successful revolution against 
Pres Ignacio Andrade. Gen Gomez, 
who is now president, is known as an 
able military man. He aided Castro in 
his revolution, is commander of the 
Venezuelan army and has long been a 
faithful tool for Castro. Such it is 
supposed he may continue to be. Ap- 
parently Castro is chiefly concerned in 
looking out for his own safety just 
now and is ready to permanently quit 
Venezuela for a life of luxurious pleas- 
ure abroad on very short notice. 


Japan’s New Chiet Commander. 


Field Marshal Oyama has retired 
from the head of the Japanese army 
and Gen Kodama succeeds’ him. 
Oyama was the military genius com- 
manding the Japanese land forces in 
the war against Russia and has taken 
rank by his achievements with the 
greatest commanders in history of the 
world. He is an old man now. 

Kodama is little known in America. 

He was of humble birth and while he 
rose to a high position in the army, 
did not get himself talked about much 
by the people. When the war came 
on with Russia he somehow knew more 
about the navy and army and all the 
details of equipment than any other 
man in Japan. Now we art told, he 
was the power behind the throne all 
through the war, who told the field 
marshals and generals what to do. 
. He had the rank of lieutenant-gen- 
eral and was assistant-chief of the gen- 
eral staff while Oyama was chief and 
Marshal Yamagato was supposed, at 
least outside Japan, to be greater 
military man than Kodama. Now it 
appears that his was the brain that 
really directed the war, the success of 
which proved his greatness. 


Austro-Hungarian Troubles Settled. 


Peace has come at last to the king- 
emperor of Austria-Hungary and the 
Hungarians. After 14 months of bitter 
controversy with the coalition parties 
Francis Joseph has chosen a new pre- 
mier for Hungary and arrangements 
have been made for a cabinet that sat- 
isfies all. Former Premier Fejervary 
has resigned and Alexander Wekerle 
takes his place. 

Hlections for a new parliament to 
meet in May will be held April 28. 
The parliament will be asked to pass 
a universal suffrage law and then ad- 
journ. A universal suffrage election is 
expected to follow and another par- 
liament thus created will then deal 




















with the much discussed ques; nea 
the rights of the crown and Hungaae 
military affairs will be taken up,” 

Conflict between the Austrian 
Hungarian governments bega) pod 
Austrian request for the Hungase 
parliament to increase the number p 
Hungarian troops supplied to the allie 
army and to raise mure money for re 
crown which is jointly over both Prem. 
tria and Hungary. The trouble start 2 
in 1902. The Hungarians refused rs 
agree to the proposals and a deaqy, ck 
resulted in their parliament. Count 
demands were refused. Ministries 
changed, parliaments assembled ang 
were dissolved by force. No workin 
basis was found. 8 

One Hungarian party made much of 
a demand that the Magyar language 
and the Hungarian flag be used 5 
the army in Hungary, instead of the 
official language, German. One of the 
mivst numerous races in Hungary are 
the Magyars. That demand was re. 
fused. 

The government budget has bec, 
held up, also pending commercia 
treaties. These will now go through 
under the new agreement. Compro. 
mises leading to the agreement were 
largely in favor of Hungary, whose 
burdens will not be increased and it 
will gain universal in place of greatly 
restricted suffrage. At one time there 
were open threats of war and there 
was much rioting the past winter, 





Greene and Gaynor Convicted, 


The famous case against Greene and 


Gaynor has at last led to conviction 
for embezzlement and conspiracy to 
defraud the United States government, 
Benjamin D. Greene and John BF 


Gaynor were members of the Atlanti¢ 
construction company and had some 
big contracts for the government in the 
river and harbor at Savannah, Ga. 
Some 18 years ago Capt Oberlin M 
Carter was appointed by the govern- 
ment to take charge of the improve- 
ments and under him millions of dol- 
lars were spent. He established close 
relations with Greene’s and Gaynor’ 


firm and say that they got the big 
contracts for doing the work duringa 
period of nine years. Carter was then 
made military attache to the Ameri- 


can embassy at London and Maj Gil- 
lette took his place at Savannah. Gil- 
lette made up his mind that Carter 
had systematically robbed the govern- 
ment and his investigations led to 
Carter’s conviction. Carter was ex- 
pelled from the army, fined $5000 and 


imprisoned. 

Greene and Gaynor were indicted in 
1899 for conspiring with Carter and 
for defrauding the government in the 
construction work. They were arrested 
in New York and after unsuccessfully 


fighting extradition forfeited bail of 
$40,000 and flied to Canada. They re- 
sorted to every subterfuge of law to 
prevent extradition from Canada when 
they were discovered in _ hiding at 
Montreal and pending appeals from 


one court to another lived like 
princes at a palatial hotel. At last 
the privy council of England said the 
final word against them and they 


were taken back to Savannah last sum- 
mer. A long and expensive trial has 
now closed and they are each fined 
$575,600, the amount of the embezzle- 
ments of which they are found guilty 
and. are given prison terms of four 
years each. Still they do not give in 
and. have appealed to the higher 
courts, 





Republicans Organize. 


The republicans are getting ready 
for the coming representative came 
paigns. The congressmen at Washing- 
ton got together a few days ago and 
reorganized the national congressional 
committee of the republican partly. 
The new officers are as follows: Chair- 
man, Congressman James S. Sherman 
of New York; vice-chairman, Con- 
gressman James A. Tawney of Min- 
nesota; secretary, Congressman Henry 
C. Loudenslager of New Jersey; treas 
urer, Congressman William B. McKin- 
ley of Illinois. The congressional 
committee passes irito the hands of an 
entirely new regime, the old con- 
servatives of McKinley days. '* 
cluding Chairman Babcock of Wisco® 


sin and Congressmen Overstreet and 
Hull have dropped out. The members 
selected for the committee in the co™ 
ing campaign are as follows: ode 


California, J. C. Needham: 
rado, F. M. Hogg; Connecticut, George 
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L Lilley; Delaware, Hiram R. Burton, 
jaaho, Burton L. French; Illinois, J. R. 


Mann; Indiana, Charles B. Landis; 
jowa, A. F. Dawson; Kansas, J. M. 
Miller; Kentucky, J. B. Bennett; 
Maine, Bb. C. Burleigh; Maryland, 8S. E. 
Mudd; Massachusetts, J. W. Weeks; 
Michigan J. Wa Fordney; Minnesota, 
a. A Tawney; Missouri, Richard 
Bart! ld Montana, J. M. Dixon; 


ca, J. J. McCarthy; New Hamp- 
. A. Sulloway; New Jersey, H. 
»nslager; New York, J. S. Sher- 





cholas Longworth; Oregon, C. 
lton; Pennsylvania, H. Burd 
Rhode Island, A. B. Capron; 
iakota, C. H. Burke; Tennessee, 
Hale; Utah, Joseph Howell; 
Vermont, Kittredge Haskins; Virginia, 
Campbell Slemp; Washington, F. . 
Cushman; West Virginia, B. B. Doven- 
. ynsin, J. H. Davidson; Wyom- 
ing, F. W. Mondell; Hawaii, J. K. 
Kalanianaole; New Mexico, W. H. An- 
drews; Oklahoma, B. S. McGuire; 
Porto Rico, Tulio Larrinaga. 
——_————_— 





In Quick Review. 





is a good customer of ours. 





Cuba 
The United States. sold Cuba $125,900- 
() worth of goods in 1905, Of Amer- 
jean countries the island republic 
ral ond in importance in trade 
relé s with the United States. 
Car is first, with a total for 1905 


of $203,000,000. Next after Cuba 
comes izil, $111,000,000; then Mex- 


ico, $92,000,000, and Argentine, $39,- 
000,000. We imported from Cuba in 
1905, $95,800,000 worth of goods, 


against $57,000,000 in 1908 and $16,- 
900,000 in 1897. The year 1905 was 
the second under the reciprocal tariff 
treaty. The principal imports from 
Cuba to the United States are sugar, 
tobacco and fruits. Sugar comes 


first, to the value of $72,600,000, and 
forms 70% of the sugar brought into 
the United States from foreign 


countries and 48% of our total im- 
ports of sugar’ fncluding those from 
our island possessions, Leaf tobacco 
worth $11,800000 and cigars worth 
$3,800,000 came from Cuba in 1905. 
We also bought $1,500,000 worth of 
fron ore there, 





Washington is. in great distress 
over the appointment of Benjamin F. 
Barnes for postmaster of that city by 
Pres Roosevelt. Mr Barnes + not 
enough of a resident of the city to 
suit, coming from New Jersey and be- 
ing a1 e of Nova Scotia... He is as- 
sistant retary to the president and 
it was upon his order that Mrs Minor 
Morris was ejected from the White 
House a while ago. - The Morris inci- 
dent tended to place Barnes\in public 
disfavor Before getting a White 
House job he was a clerk in one of the 
departments at Washington. District 
of Columbia people haye always urged 
that local offices should be filled by 
citizens of the District. No such rule 
has ever been observed, however, part-~ 
ly, no doubt, to keep the capital free 





from local politics, partly because 
pressure for patronage was more ef- 
fective outside. The senate is having 
Barnes's record looked up before vot- 


ing on his confirmation, 





The national quarantine. bill has 
been passed by the lower house of con- 
gress. ‘I'he bill carries an appropria- 
tion of $500,000 and is especially de- 
signed to aid the southern states in 


the fight against yellow fever. The 
advocates of the measure expect it 
will pass the senate at an early date. 
The bill places the control of all quar- 
antine stations, grounds and anchor- 
ages under the secretary of the treas- 
ury and directs early establishment of 
such stations on or near the sea ‘coast 
of the United States and on the Mexi- 
can border. Common carriers are pro- 
tected by the provision of the bill that 
forbids interference with the trans- | 
portation of freight and passengers 


certified in accordance with the regu- 
ations of the-public health and marine 
hospital service. 


~~ 


The first rebate case to come to trial 
in the United States under the Elkins 
ra resulted in a verdict to acquit. The 
rial was on indictment returned at 
Philadelphia against R. D. Wood & Co 
_ the alleged acceptance of rebates 
— the Great Northern railroad on 

eight charges for shipments of iron 


pipe. The judges charge nullified the 
effect « 





f some of the strongest points} 


made by the government. Other sim- 
ilar cases are pending involving the 
alleged giving and accepting of re- 
bates and this was a test case. 

A Philadelphia surgeon has appar- 
ently accomplished a feat hitherto con- 
sidered impossible. Severing the spinal 
cord has been called fatal and has al- 
Ways resulted in complete paralysis. 
The spinal cord of a young woman at 
Philadelphia was severed by a bullet. 
The surgeon united the broken cord 
and for three or four months the pa- 
tient lay upon her back apparently at 
paralysis below the injury. Gradually 
the powers of sensation returned and 
now, after two years, she is begin- 
ning to walk and there is reason to ex- 
the point of death, suffering complete 
pect complete recovery. 


A new railroad line in Canada is 
being built by James J. Hill of the 
Great Northern from’ Winnipeg to 
Vancouver. An exciting race in rail- 
road building is now practically on 
with the Great Northern, the Canadian 
Northern and the Grand Trunk Pacific 
and Hill expects to get through to the 
coast first. A big stretch is now under 
construction between Vancouver and 
Princeton, It is the Great Northern 
plan to complete a Canadian transcon- 
tinental line within three years. 





A bill important. to railroad em- 
polyees has been passed by the nationa 
house, It provides that railroad 
companies shall be liable for personal 
injury or for the death of an employe 
even though it be occasioned by the 
negligence of another employee. The 
law heretofore prevailing has exempt- 
ed a common carrier from liability to 
a servant when the servant was in- 
jured through the negligence of a fel- 
low servant. 





James A. Bailey, the well-known 
showman and former partner of P. T. 
Barnum in the “Greatest show on 
earth,” is dead, aged 59 years. He 
cared less for personal prominence 
than Barnum but was a greater work- 
er. He bought up several big circuses 
besides Barnum’s, including the Fore- 
paugh and Sells. Barnum will always 
be known as the great showman but 
Bailey was really a greater showman 
than he. His home was at Mount Ver- 
non, N Y. 





James Howard, three times convicted 
of firing the shot that killed Gov Wil- 
liam Goebel of Kentucky, has after six 
years been committed to the state 
prison at Frankfort, Ky, for. life. 
Henry Youtsey, whose testimony con- 
tributed toward the conviction of 
Howard, is confined in the same insti- 
tution for complicity in the Goebel 
murder. Caleb Powers’s case is still 
pending after threeverdictsagainst him. 





Alleged forgeries in connection with 
W. R. Hearst’s nomination for mayor 
of New York city have resulted in 
prosecutions by District Attorney Je- 
rome. It is charged that at least 2000 
of the 6000 names on the Hearst nomi- 
nation papers were forged. 
attempt to get a recount of the elec- 
tion ballots has practically been killed 
by the legislature. 





David Sherrick, former auditor of | 


Indiana, has been sent to state prison 
for a term of two to 21 years for the 
embezzlement of state funds. A big 
petition was presented to Gov Hanly 
asking for a pardon or parole for 
Sherrick but the governor wishes to 
have the law take its course. 





Prof Nathaniel S. Shaler, dean of the 
Lawrence scientific school at Harvard 
university, is dead. He was 65 years 
old. He was a famous geologist and 
zoologist and writer of scientific and 
other books. 





Hearst’s | 
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FOR WOMEN ONLY. 


There are good and substantial reasons | 
way intelligent people and physicians as | 
well, employ Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription for the cure of diseases and | 
weakness liar to women. 

In the t place, it is not a cure-all, | 
qeving paw Fy me of FA th ae 

ng & or one class of diseases 
only — those uliar weaknesses and 
maladies incident to women. Besides it 
it the only medicine put up for sale 
ugh druggists for the cure of such 
a es, all the ingredients of which 
ave the endorsement of leading medical 
titioners and writers, as being the 
best known remedies for the ail- 
ments for which “Favorite Prescription” 
is advised. All this will be learned to the 
er’s full satisfaction by perusing a 
klet of extracts compiled by Doctor 
erce from standard authorities of the 
several schools of practice, and which 
will be sent free to any address on request 


lor same, mailed to Dr. R. V. Pierce, 
uffalo, WN. Y. 
In the second place, Dr. Pierce’s Favor- 


ite Presciption is the only medicine for 
woman’s uliar weaknesses and affec- 
tions, all the paqpectents of which are 
rinted upon the bottle wrapper in plain 
Engtion, so that all who take it may 

Ow exactly what they are using. 

A further reason for the unprecedented 
populesis of the “Favorite Prescrip- 

on” of Dr. Pierce for the special use of | 
women, is to be found in the fact that) 
{t contains not a drop of alcohol— 
= triple-refined em, of proper 
trength, being us instead, both for 
extracting and preserving the medicinal 
principles extracted from such roots 
of native, medicinal, forest plants as 
ere employed in its make-up. The 

rinted formula wil! also bear witness 
hat it contains no narcotics or other 
harmful or habit-forming drugs, bein 
entirely made up of glyceric extracts o 
native, American plants of marvelous 
fficacy in the cure of the diseases pecu- 
jar to women. 

Now, in this connection, it is well to 
bear in mind, that, curious as it may 
seem, yet it is a fact that Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription is the only medi- 
eine for the cure of women’s peculiar 
weaknesses and maladies that does not 
eontain — and that toe in large 
quantities. his fact can be easily 
proven; and yet it is a fact well known to 

ll the best P one that alcohol, even 
n small quantities, when long continued 
is very harmful, and lly so to 

us women. While 





frank, confiding open, honest statement 
of its full composition, giving every in- 
gredient in ee English, without fear 
of successful criticism and with confi- 
dence that* the good sense of afflicted 
women will lead them to appreciate -his 
honorable manner of confiding them 
what pan! are taking Into their stomachs 
when making use of this medicine. 

If suffering from backache, sideache, 
periodical headaches and other recurring 

ains at more or less regular intervals, 

isagreeable drains as if from pelvic 
eatarrh, sickening sensations, dizziness 
at times, monthly headaches, irregulari- 
ties, bearing-down or dragging-down 
sensations in the lower abdomen or any 
of the many kindred distressful and pain- 
ful symptoms which | female 
weaknesses, then you cannot find any 
remedy quite so perfectly adapted for the 
cure of your malady as Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription. Bear in mind, it 
is not a@ secret nostrum, is not a patent 
medicine, to the use of which most intel- 
ligent people object because of the c!ose 
secrecy with which the formule of such 
medicines are held, and which, no doubt 
are many times harmful in the long run, 
especially as all those for women contain 
large quantities of alcohol and oft times 
other objectionable ingredients.. The 
only wise and safe course is to use only 
MEDICINES OF KNOWN COMPOSITION, and 
which, like Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
——. contain no alcohol or harmful 
habit-forming drugs. 

The eract proportion of the several ingredi- 
ents used in Dr. Pierce's medicines, as well as 
the working formula and peculiar processes, 
apparatus and appliances employed in their 
manufacture, are withheld from publicity 
that Dr. Pierce’s proprietary rights may not 
be infringed and trespassed son by unprin- 
cipled imitators and those who may be p‘eat- 
ically inclined. 

For weak stomachs and the consequent in- 
digestion or dyspepsia, and the multitude of 
various diseases which result therefrom, no 
medicine can be better suited as a curative 
agent than Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical Dis- 
sprery. The Golden Seal .oot, Stone root, 

famdrake root and Black Cherrybark, entere 
ing into its composition are all recommended 
by such eminent authorities as Dr. Barthoe 
low, of Jefferson Medical College; Prof. John 
King, author of the “AMERICAN DISPENSA=- 
toRY”; Prof. John M. Scudder, late of Cin- 

innati; Dr. William Paine, author of Paine’s 
pitomy of Medicine: Prof. Laurence John- 
D., Medical Dept., University of 

. ¥.; Prof. Edwin M. Hale, M. D., Professor 
of Materia Medtea in the Hahnemann Med- 
ical liege, Chicago, and many others, as 
remedies for indigestion and dyspepsia, tor- 
pid liver as well as bronchisl, throat and 





t nervo 

the effect of spirituous wines and liquors, 
sold under various enticing names may 
at first be to exhilerate, brace-up and 
unduly support the system for a brief 
time, yet a reaction comes sooner or later 
and the patient is worse off than before. 
Besides, a craving for alcoholic stimu- 
lants has gradually fastened itself upon 
the poor, 
malady generally more to be dreaded 
than the original affliction. 

Furthermore, Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- 
scription has a record of cures extend- 
ing over a period exceeding one-third of 
& century and embracing more genuine 
eases of full and complete recovery than 
any other medicine in its line ean boast 
ef. Thousands have been saved from the 
operating table and the surgeon's knife 
by the use of this marvelously efficacious 


eluded, suffering woman—a | 


ung affections, as will be seen :rom reading 
8 little booklet en compiled by Dr 
| R. V. Pierce, of Buffalo, N. Y., who will send 
| the same on request, OF, postal card or lettep, 
to any address, free. his little booklet te 
of what Dr, Pierce's celebrated medicines 
are made, and gives the properties and uses 
|of each and every ingredient entering inte 
| their composition. ‘rite Dr. Pierce, as 
above and receive it by return post. 
Queen's root, or Btillingia, is an ingredients 
entering into the "Golden Medica! Discov- 
| ery” highly recommenced by several of th 
above mentioned authorities for the cure o 
chronic or lingering bronchial, throat and 
lung affections, public speaker's sore throat 
attended with hoarseness, dry, rasping cough 
and kindred affections. Not only is Queen's 
root specific in ite curative action in all these 
affections, but in “Golden Medieal Discov- 
ery ”it is greatly assisted by the combina- 
on with it of Golden Seal root, Btone roo 
lack Cherrybark and Bloodroot, with whic 
it is blended in just the right proportion. 
Sick women are invited te comsult Dry, 





specifie for woman's ailments. Other 
thousands have escaped the disagreeable | 
ordeal of the doctors’ questionings, and 
offensive examinations by taking this | 
remedy and ay | cured in the privacy | 
of their homes. It has cured thousands | 
f bad, obstinate cases in which doctors | 
in which cures were | 


ad failed and 
thought to be impossible. 
What it has done for others it will no 


doubt, Do For You, if similarly afflicted. | 
= give it a good, fair and faithful 


al. 
In favor of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Pre- | 

scription being regarded away above the 

secret patent medicines of our time, is the | 





Pierce, by letter, free. Thereby they avoid 
the disagreeable questioning from which 


| most women shrink as well as the still more 


repulsive examinations which are generally 
unnecessary. All letters of consultation are 
regarded as wg - y confidential Address 
Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N, Y. 

How to preserve health and beauty is told 
in Dr..Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. It is free. For a paper-covered copy 
send Dr. Pierce as above directed, 21 one- 
cent stamps to cover cost of mailing only; 
for cloth binding 31 stamps. 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets cure bad, 
foul stomach &nd constipation and so hel 
to cure nearly every disease of ER 
They regulate, tone np and invigorate Stom- 
ach, Liver and Boweis. 








Cut off that cough with Beye: 
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and prevent 


’s Expectoranr 





pneumonia, 


bronchitis and consumption. 
The world’s Standard Throat and Lung 


Medicine for 75 years. 
Get it of your druggist and keep it always ready in the house. 
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ATTENTION — 


A Few Facts You Should Know 
That land in the 


Escanaba and Ford River Valleys 


of Upper Michigan can be bought now 
at lower prices and on easier terms 
than any land in the Far West or 
Northwest. 

That these lands in Upper Michigan 








are better located than any other lands 
in the market as regards the great 
market and railroad centers; 


Only 327 Miles from Chicago. 
Only 242 Miles from Milwaukee. 
Only 337 Miles from St. Paul @ Minneapolis. 


Trunk lines in all directions, 
No Land More Than Six Miles 


From Railroad. 
That there is the best home market for all 
kinds of farm produce in the great 
and manufacturing centers 
of 160 miles of these lands. , 
That the Fruit, Forage and Root Crops of 
Upper Michigan conset Be beaten, and 
grains are equ . 
That the climate: is on and moderate. 
ieee No hailstorms. No cyclones. 


iT WILL PAY YOU 
to investigate these lands before locating 
elsewhere. Land sold to actual settlers only. 
No speculators wanted. Free 62 illus- 
booklet gives full inlomnetion. 
Write for it . Address 
DANIEL WELLS, Land Commissioner, 
11 Main Street, WELLS, MICHIGAN, 
The 1. Stephenson C The Ford River L: 
aba & Lake S ~ ior R. — 




















MIXED FARMING 
Wheat Raising 
Ranching 


Three great pursuits have again 
shown wonderful results on the 


ag sear ttes Tune 
WESTERN 
/GANADA 


Magntfeont Climate—Farmers p) 
in their shirt sleeves in the middle o 
November. 

“All are bound to bo more than 
pleased with the final results of the 
past season’s harvests.”—Extract. 

Coal, wood, water, hay in abundance— 
schools, churches, markets convenient. 


This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 
Apply for information to W. D.SCOTT, 
Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can.; or 
Canadian Government Agent, 818 House Bldg., Pittsburg, Pa. 
or Thos. Duncan, — Bank Building, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
ention this peper. 
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TOWER’S 


FISH BRAND 


SUIT or SLICKER 


this season. 

Make no mistake — it’s the kind 
that’s guaranteed to keep you dry 
and comfortable in the hardest 
storm, Made in Black or Yel- 
low. Sold by all reliable dealers. 


A. J. TOWER CO., 
BOSTON, U.S.A. 
mm/ TOWER CANADIAN CO., Ltd. 
‘ Toronto, Can. 








FOR «INFORMATION: 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 
and Ciimate in Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama and Fiorida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


Write to WILBUR McCOY, Agricultura) 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 





If you grow grain or grass of any kind, you 
are invited to call on any dealer who sells one of 
the International Line of Harvesting and Huy- 
ing Machines and get one of the new 1906 cata- 
logs. You will find it well worth your while, for 
it’s full of good grain sense—harvesting talk 
that means digger profits for you. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 





If a machine is righ¢ in its design, right in 
the materials used in its construction, righ 
in its workmanship—it comes pretty nearly 
meeting every requirement you can make of it. 

Convenient—trustworthy—economical. What 
more can you ask of a harvesting machine? 

* * * 



























While you are there, take a few minutes and This question of harvesting means much to VA) 

fm look at one of the harvesting machines itself, | YOU- A half day’s delay may make the dif- a 

m™\ You will find that it comes up.in every way ference between profit and loss on your crop. ie 

to what your ideal' of a good harvesting ma- The grain a poor machine or a worn-out [ 

f chine ought to be. ~ ee wastes, is just so much from your a 

‘hi It is convenient—easy on you and easy on | Prolit. rR 

| your horses—because it amet! te every hor. It’e too late now to reduce the cost of growing My 

saving, draft-reducing device that the most | the crop—too late to increase the yield—your [im 

expert mechanical skill of the past 50 years has | Ply chance is to get it ali in the harvesting /HAp 

! produced. and to get it at the least expense of time and hy 

It has large capacity. There is no wasted | ™°: : A 

energy about it. It allows you to do the work = you grow ap you need a good harvester. m 

My oof harvesting ‘‘in a hurry.” a you grow hay, you need good haying ma- aN 
: mee , chines. 

BN It is dependable because it is. made right. It is economy to get the best you can find. rl 


The materials used in it—the steel, iron and 





International dealers have them. 


lumber—are the products of the manufacturer’s ° ; ! 

| | own mines ond nile and are right in every Champion Milwaukee i 

fan, particular. There is no ‘‘guess work” about Deering» Osborne i 

te NM them. They are tested before used. McCormick Plano \ 

y~ It is an economical machine because it saves Go to the dealer and see for yourself. 48 

fam| all your grain; it saves time; it sayes labor; it If you don’t know him, write to us for his | 

oN saves repair bills; it saves worry and trouble. | name and address. 

t - 

m~\ International Harvester Company of America, Chicago if 
( 





(Incorporated) 
INTERNATIONAL LINE. 
Binders, Reapers, Headers, Header-Binders,, Corn-Binders, Corn-Shockers, Corn-Pickers, Huskers 


and Shredders, Corn Shellers, Mowers, Hay Tedders, Hay Rakes, Sweep Rakes, Ha 


Loaders, Hay Stackers, 





IN Hay Balers, Knife Grinders, Gasoline Engines, Pumping Jacks, Manure Spreaders, Weber Wagons, Columbus [BN 
im, Wagons, Bettendorf Wagons and Binder Twine. Be 
Ai In. 
7 | ‘he 

| forests; they dry it In their own kilns, and they have (w@ 

i Remember: it ready aa they need it. b: / ; nn 

\ There’s a good old proverb about the impossibility They mine their own iron and coal; they. make their [ig 
| ofémaking a silk purse from a sow’s ear. own coke and steel, and they produce much of the | 

\ It is equally impossible to make a good machine | other materials used in their factories. | { 

from poor materials—or unsuitable materials. The result is that they do not have to try ‘‘to make \ 

\ And likewise impossible to make a good machine | a silk purse from a sows’s ear.” They have the prop- JW 
ha even from good materials, without proper skill and | er materials at hand, when they need them. bn) 
| JN preper facilities, Nor is that all. The International Line of machines [Ray 
‘ Every farmer knows how much harder it istoday to | for harvesting and haying embraces only machines RS 
f get good lumber than it was 20 years ago. which have stood the test of time and bear the stamp (@¥ 

Every manufaciurer knows how difficult it is to get | of approval of the American farmer. ee. 





other materials of exactly the right kind at exactly 
the right time. 

It was to overconie these difficulties that thé several 
manufacturers of the various machines comprising the 
International Line, co-operated with each other in pro- 
ducing their own raw materials, 

They cut and saw their own lumber, in their own 





Consequently there is always a good demand for 
them, and this demand makes possible the employ- 
ment, in their manufac‘ure, of the ‘most expert work- 
men and the best facilities that the mechanical genius 
of the world has produced. 

It is these things that make the International ma- 
chines so satisfactory tothe user, 
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